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EDITORIAL COMMENT AND NEWS NOTES 





THE SCHOOL’S PART IN CONSERVATION EDUCATION 


The sturdy pioneers who wrote the early pages of our national 
history were keenly conscious of the importance of our natural 
resources. Life itself depended upon their ability to wrest from nature 
the basic necessities of food, clothing, and shelter. Stern necessity, 
the actual preservation of life, demanded that the frontiersman 
know the ways of nature. Today the necessity of such knowledge 
is not so apparent but dangers quite as great as those confronting 
the pioneers threaten modern society unless there is increasing 
understanding of nature and nature’s ways. Certainly, one of the 
fundamental responsibilities of public education is to make every 
young person in our schools conscious of his place as caretaker of the 
natural resources of his country. 


THE NEED FOR CONSERVATION EDUCATION 


The urgency of our responsibility is impressed upon us by the 
tragedy of the ‘dust bowl,” the floods, and the droughts which have 
successively brought ruin and despair to millions of our fellow country- 
men. With amazing prodigality, we have destroyed the fertility of 
our soil, denuded our mountains of their forests, sacrificed our water- 
sheds, destroyed our grasslands, stripped our mineral deposits from 
the earth, permitted the land upon which our very lives depended 
to be swept away by the erosive power of wind and water, rendered 
extinct or rare many species of animals, birds, and fishes which once 
inhabited our continent in great numbers. Ruthless exploitation 
characterizes the century and a half of our history. Intelligent and 
consistent conservation is the only answer to the stark necessity 
before us. 

Society is too prone to attempt to solve problems by turning 
them over to the schools. Traffic accidents increase and adults 
dismiss their responsibility by prescribing “safety education” in 
the curriculum and organizing safety patrols in the schools; fire 
hazards become more disastrous with the concentration of population 
in cities, and to solve our problem courses in fire prevention are 
prescribed for the children; improvidence brings its distress and 
suffering and we satisfy ourselves that we have done something 
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about it by inaugurating plans for thrift education. In all of they 
instances, the significance of a program of education cannot hp 
denied, but we delude ourselves when we place our major reliang 
for the solution of major social problems on a program to be carrie 
on mainly in our elementary and secondary schools. 


CONSERVATION PRIMARILY AN ADULT PROBLEM 


Our mature, responsible citizens must be thoroughly acquainte F 
with the need and accept responsibility for an aggressive and con. 
structive program of conservation. The reports of the Nationa 
Resources Board point the way. Soil must be rebuilt by returning f 
its invaluable constituents of which it has been robbed, and by 
protecting it against erosion. Lumber resources must be utilized f 
no faster than growth can safeguard replacement. Forests must lk 
protected from the disastrous ravages of fire. Artesian basins must 
be kept full by protection of the watershed and the building of reser. 
voirs. Our wild life must be saved from reckless destruction. Ou 
mineral and oil resources must be protected from wasteful methods of 
production. All these and many other problems which might be 
mentioned are major considerations in a conservation program 
demanding concerted civic action. The schools can do much but the 
burden should not be placed prematurely upon the shoulders of 


the young. Here is a compelling task that requires courage and 
determination; a task to be approached in confidence that nature 
may be led to forgive our sins of exploitation if we are sincere in ow 
efforts to restore the organic balance of lands, cover crops, water, 
soil, and wild life which we have upset with such shocking recklessness. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE SCHOOL TO THE PROBLEM 
OF CONSERVATION 


The warning against too much reliance in the contribution the 
schools can make to the problem of conservation does not imply 
that the schools cannot contribute significantly. Decisions rest 
with adults, however, not with children, and the conservation problem 
calls for decision and governmental action. The young people in 
school today, however, will, in comparatively few years, come into 
their complete civic responsibilities. Much can be done in buildin; 
sound civic understanding and worthy civic attitudes toward the 
problem of conservation. Perhaps as important as building knowledg 
and attitude, the school makes its greatest contribution in equipping 
children with the techniques of working together on socially worth 
while enterprises. The greatest criticism which could be made d 
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the rank and file of American citizens today would perhaps be neither 
civic illiteracy nor civic indifference. The majority of our people 
are cognizant of our problems and are actuated by socially acceptable 
ideals. Rather the criticism would be that our people have not 
mastered effective means of working together to achieve the pur- 
poses which all would agree are desirable. 


YoutH Must LEARN THROUGH GENUINE EXPERIENCES 


Experience with children will destroy any faith one ever had in 
the efficacy of an education which sets out to secure their acceptance 
of information or attitudes by means of adult domination. Children 
learn through actual participation and if conservation education or 
any other kind of education is going to work, ways and means of 
actual participation must be found. Children must grow into their 
adulthood by means of opportunities to work side by side with 
men and women in achieving social purposes. It is difficult to find 
realistic opportunities for very young children, but increasingly 
greater responsibilities in cooperative activities can be assumed by 
young people of secondary school and college ages. 

No situation is so educative as an actual enterprise in which the 
responsible leadership of a community joins with youth in carrying 
forward purposes in which all really share and have a responsible 
part. In developing a conservation education program for young 
_ people we must safeguard it against verbalism and provide realistic 
and vital experiences. 

The work of such organizations as Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp 
Fire Girls, Boy Rangers, Future Farmers, 4-H Clubs, and Junior 
Audubon Societies, particularly in relation to preservation of the 
nation’s wild life, is well known and suggests activities in which 
young people could actively engage. The establishment of bird 
sanctuaries, planting of berry-bearing shrubs as a source of food for 
winter birds, planting and protection of wild flowers, learning to 
distinguish between injurious and beneficial insects, animals, and 
birds, building bird houses, rearing game birds, eradicating poisonous 
plants, making posters for fire prevention, and creating community 
sentiment for fire prevention are illustrations of services which can 
actually be carried on by young people. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION PROGRAM 


In the elementary schools of California a program designed to 


'f provide teachers with basic materials for conservation education 


has been carried on for the past five years. The following topics 
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covered in the publications which have appeared under the title 
Science Guide for Elementary Schools, ! will give an idea of the Scope 
of material available: pets and their care; common insects; trees 
sky study; weather; frogs, toads, and salamanders; school and hon, 
gardens; birds; snakes, lizards, and turtles; tide-pool animals; spiders F 
mushrooms; desert life; wild flowers; ornamental shrubs; fresh wate} 
aquaria; wild mammals; ferns, lichens, and mosses; mammals of circy | 
and zoo; land forms; water, its conservation and use; native anip 
introduced cone bearing trees. The program is a continuous on pp 
developed with the cooperation of the members of the science facu.f 
ties of our seven state colleges. 

The State Department of Education has published suggestion § 
for the observance of Conservation Week? for use in the school 
This bulletin is available for distribution now to assist teachers in 
planning activities for Conservation Week which is scheduled fy 
March 7-14, 1938. But if Conservation Week in any of our schookf 
means that conservation receives emphasis during this week and af 
no other time, then it is a positive hindrance to an effective program 
The conservation idea must be dynamically related to all phases of 
the school program and receive emphasis in every possible situation 


CooRDINATION OF CONSERVATION ACTIVITIES 


The general recognition being given the problem of conservation} 
is embodied in Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 43, passed at thi 
last session of the California Legislature, which reads as follows: 


WHEREAS, Nature's gifts to the people of California—our animal and bird lit 
our forests, our beaches, parks—the almost countless species of fish in our lakap 
and streams and the adjacent ocean waters, our wild flowers, farms and mines aif 
other natural resources comprise our State's greatest heritage; and . 


WHEREAS, These wonderful natural resources belong to no single generation 
regardless of the stage of its social or political or economic development; and 


WHEREAS, Future generations are as much entitled to the enjoyment of the 
gifts of nature as we of today, it becomes our moral duty to preserve and protect tit 
natural resources of the State so that we may pass on to those who come after us th 
same measure of beauty and value that we ourselves have enjoyed; and 


WHEREAS, California's vast timberlands and watersheds, her parks and beach 
attract thousands of tourists and nature lovers into our State annually; and 


WHEREAS, Our natural resources if protected and not wasted, will for maj 
years to come, supply materials and employment to thousands of our citizens ayy 
make permanent our farms and our industries; and : 


WHEREAS, Ignorance and abuse and unwise use threaten the extinction of som 
of our most valuable resources, thus endangering the future welfare of the State; a 


wae Guide for Elementary Schools. Sacramento: California State Department of Educatitt 
2 Source Material for Conservation Week. California State Department of Education Bulletin 
1, January 1, 1936. 
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Wuereas, If proper information on how to protect and enhance our natural 
resources was disseminated among the people, particularly if the youth is properly 
educated to the need of conserving and propagating our natural resources the future 
well-being of the State will be assured; and 


WueErEAS, Several of our State departments have in their records and reports 
} much valuable information, which if properly disseminated would be of great value 
| tothe public, especially if this information were made available for use in our schools, 
| therefore be it 


Resolved, by the Senate with the Assembly concurring, That the Governor be, and 
he is hereby requested, to appoint a committee to be known as the California State 
Conservation Committee, to be composed of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, the Director of Natural Resources, the President of the Fish and Game 
Commission, the Director of Agriculture, the Director of Public Works and the 
Chairman of the State Planning Board, who shall use such facilities of their respective 
departments which may properly be used for the purpose of compiling and disseminat- 
ing data and information dealing with conservation to the end that such data and 
) information shall be usabie in our schools and available to the general public. 


The committee provided for in the resolution has been appointed 
} by Governor Merriam. The school people throughout the State will 


‘look forward to the activity of this committee in making available 


/ to the schools the resources of information and materials necessary 
to an increasingly more effective conservation program. 
Dr. John W. Studebaker ! says: 

Any program in conservation must be a long time program. The prob- 
lems involved are not of today and tomorrow only; they are concerned at 


least equally with the indefinite future. 
HELEN HEFFERNAN 


CURRICULUM PUBLICATIONS FROM OAKLAND 


Three publications of interest to those engaged in elementary 
education have been received from the Oakland Public Schools. 

The Reading Handbook, a mimeographed bulletin of seventy-one 
pages, outlines succintly the entire reading program and describes in 

| detail the progressive periods in developing reading ability. A section 
| is devoted to the selection of reading materials, another to the use of 
tests in improving reading, and, the final section, to remedial reading. 
The handbook shows evidence of careful analysis of the research 
studies in the field of reading. 

To quote from the Social-Science Course of Study, Grades Three 
and Four, a bulletin of approximately seventy pages, the second 
of these publications: 

The plan of the course is to set up a series of activities for each year in a 


given area of social relationships. The sequence is from the child's immedi- 
ate home community, on through state, nation and world. The area of 


1937, Jon" W. Studebaker. “The Schools and Conservation,’ National Nature News, 1 (October 25, 
¥ Sf 
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widening social relationships is coincident with a widening geographical 
and political area. While the approach will always be in terms of the 
learner's experience, the analysis of an area of social relationships will 
involve the acquisition of accurate geographical, historical and cultural 
information about community, state, nation and the world. The course 
suggests the study of each area through consideration of the folk-lore, 
literature, art, dance and music, as well as through an awareness to the 
current of events and industrial conditions affecting the present day life. 


The relation of science interests to the social studies program is par. f 


ticularly noteworthy in this bulletin. 
The third publication, Tentative Outline for the Teaching of Arith 
metic in Grades 3 through 6, a bulletin of eighteen pages, treats in som} 


detail the building of number understanding in the primary grade} 


and provides for a grade reorganization of the material in the Sta 


Series Arithmetic textbooks for grades three through six. The reorgan.§ 


ization is tentative but the general implication is definitely toward 
placing material on higher maturity levels. 


HOME AND SCHOOL RELATIONSHIPS EMPHASIZED IN} 


NEW PROGRAM 


As a result of several years of study and research carried on byf 
the San Jose Public Schools, a new curriculum designed to meet the 


needs of entering first grade children is being launched on a city-wide 


basis this year. The importance of securing parental understandin) 
of the new program led to sending the following letter to all San Joxf 


parents of beginners: 


September 13, 1937 
Dear Parents: 


Your child is now beginning his first year in the elementary school. 
He is eager to take part in the life of the school, and you want him to get 
on well and to enjoy his work. The school, too, is interested in his success, 
and wishes him to progress as rapidly as he is able. A plan has been adopted 
to reduce failure and to help each child succeed in this important first year. 

Children entering school for the first time are in the Junior-Primary 
division where the beginning steps in learning to read are giventhem. They 
will make and read from large charts many simple stories of their own 
experiences. They will have trips, stories and discussions to help them 
learn more about the world around them. They will learn to use simple 
tools and to make many things with their hands. They will learn the 
give-and-take of working and playing with other children, and they will 
learn also to plan and work alone. All these activities help children 
become used to the school and prepare them for reading from books a 
little later. 

At the same time the teacher will study each child carefully to learn 
his particular needs. Not all children who enter school are yet ready to 
read. This is not a sign that the children are not bright. Readiness for 
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reading does not come to every child at six years, any more than does the 
ability to walk come to every child at the age of eleven months. It is a 
stage in development which some children reach early, some later. It 
depends partly upon the maturity of the eyes, partly on bodily growth 
and partly on the interests and experiences of the child. 

If children are required to learn reading before they are ready, they 
become discouraged, form poor learning habits and a dislike for books that 
may be almost impossible to overcome. 

A few years ago schools tried to have children read a certain number 
of books during the first year. Those who could not do this were failed and 
had to do the work again. About one child in five failed to be promoted 
because the school expected more than he could do. Today teachers study 
individual children to be sure they have a good foundation for reading, 
and then help them go ahead as fast as they can. Many children will need 
only a few weeks of Junior-Primary training, and will finish first grade 
work in the usual time. Others will need more time, but no child will 
have to repeat work or experience failure. 

This plan was adopted only after long study and experience with young 
children. If the explanation is not quite clear to you, your child's teacher 
will be glad to answer your questions. It is suggested that you talk with her 
often, for it is only when the home and school work in close harmony 
that the best interests of children may be served. 


San Jose Elementary Schools, 


Principal 
A. H. HorrAci 


Assistant Superintendent in charge of Elementary Schools 


Water L. BACHRODT 
City Superintendent of Schools 


If you have not already done so, please give all information requested on the 
enclosed blank, and return it to the school at once. 


; Such a direct and intelligent statement of the purposes of the 
' school cannot help but secure the cooperation of the homes. Diffi- 
| culties sometimes arise in home and school relationships because the 
| school has not made sufficient effort to acquaint the parents and the 

community with the reasons for initiating changes in the school pro- 
'gram. The San Jose Public Schools have not only taken the parents 
» completely into confidence on the changes in the primary curriculum, 
| but also plans to hold meetings of parents during the coming months 

in all of the elementary schools to present the details of the junior 
| primary program. 
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PHILOSOPHY EXPRESSED IN TERMS OF CHARACTER. 
ISTICS OF GOOD TEACHING 


The teachers of Colusa County under the leadership of Mrs 
Sadie V. Ash, County Superintendent of Schools, and Mrs. Ruth § 
Edmonds, Rural School Supervisor, have developed a list of the f 
characteristics of good teaching for use in the schools of the county, 
These characteristics are stated as questions and are to guide the 
teacher in an evaluation of his own practices. 


1. Is my program planned to secure the development of a well rounded 
functioning personality for each child? 

2. Do I encourage the development and practice of good health habits 
in all school activities? 

. Is the physical environment of my school, lighting, heating, ventila- 
tion, cleanliness, and sanitation, conducive to satisfactory health and 
school work? 

. Is my school free from emotional strain? 

. Is my school a cooperative, happy working group? 

. Is my attitude one of sympathetic understanding of children’s prob- 
lems? 

. Do I practice democratic relations with the children under my direc- 
tion? 

. Do I actively subscribe to the theory that school is life—not prepara- 
tion for life? 

. Do I plan to get the best social development for the child from school 
life? 

. Do I foster cooperation in all school activities? 

. Do I encourage courtesy in all personal relationships? 

. Do I fully realize that every child should progress, at a rate commen- 
surate with his own ability? 

. Do I lead each child to participate, making contributions approxi- 
mate to his ability level? 

. Do I develop standards of acceptable behavior in every situation? 

. Is my most effective teaching done during the pupil-teacher planning 
period? 

. Do | in practice subscribe to this statement, ‘“Time is more profitably 
spent on planning than on testing?” 

. Is time alloted for the child to have experiences or activities in relation 
to his learning? 

. Do I see that educational experiences are teacher-pupil selected and 
planned so carefully that each child is challenged to greater achieve- 
ment? 

. Do I provide problems pertinent to the child which stimulate inde- 
pendent thinking as well as group thinking? 

. Do I teach children to use the scientific methods of solving problems? 

. Do I provide frequent periods for evaluation of individual as well as 
group results provided, thereby raising pupil standards? 

. Do I individualize the tool subjects of learning so that the child of 
high intelligence may progress rapidly, working independently, thereby 
conserving his time for additional worth while experiences? 
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23. Do I provide continuous experiences which serve to broaden the 
child's horizon? 

24. Do I surround the child with opportunities for enrichment and the 
development of appreciations? 

25. Do I provide a wide variety of experiences and materials for explora- 
tion and use? 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 


The program for the American School of the Air for the current 
year opened during October. The interesting features of the broad- 
casts include dramatic presentations of current events, a human 
relations program in which high school students will discuss important 
issues, a worth while literature program, musical numbers brought 
directly from foreign lands by the youth of other countries, science 
club programs, vocational guidance, and one on manners presented 
in a dramatic form as “personality preferred.” 

Many schools are equipped with radios and can take advantage 
| of these offerings as they are presented through the school year. 


} INDIVIDUAL GUIDANCE IN THE OAKLAND SCHOOLS 


Dr. Herbert R. Stolz had made an excellent restatement in his 
/ annual report of “The Policy of Individual Guidance in the Oakland 


» Public Schools for 1936-1937." Many statements contained in this 
mimeographed report will be of interest to principals throughout 
) the state who are concerned with problems of guidance. 

The importance of the responsibilities of the individual teachers 
in appraising the status of each pupil, and in making appropriate 
adjustments is emphasized throughout the report. An effective 
» central office staff constantly trains the teachers in the procedures of 
| individual guidance, supports them with expert assistance, and 
» coordinates the efforts of all agencies, both in and out of the school, 
who contribute to the adjustment of pupils. 

The teacher's knowledge of the pupils is accumulated each week 
in the form of an Individual Guidance Temporary Record. The most 
important of these data later become a part of permanent records. 

Physicians, nurses, and dental hygienists, conducted hundreds of 
examinations and recommended procedures; certificated testers helped 
to determine appropriate placement in grades and schools; important 
information regarding status of pupils was collected from parents and 
other sources outside the school. 

Classes have been organized for the physically handicapped, deaf 
and hard of hearing, for children needing speech correction or rest 
periods, and for atypical children in the Oakland schools. 


3—50794 
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Concerning the guidance program Dr. Stolz states: 


In many thousands of cases close cooperation of effort between parents, 
teachers, principals, nurses, and central office specialists has resulted in 
correcting or ameliorating the faulty adjustment of pupils to school work 
and to community life. 








[the] program of individual guidance is being constantly . 
modified to facilitate special adaptation to meet individual differences in le 
all schools and in details ranging from the seat placement of a pupil in his n 
classroom to the long and complicated special class program necessary for 0 
the education of the deaf. 
In the elementary school individual guidance is effective only so far 
as it is organized as one of the primary functions of each teacher with the 
consistent assistance of the principal. 
CURRICULUM MATERIALS FROM SANTA BARBARA Y 
COUNTY : 
Three large mimeographed bulletins (No. 13, September 1, 1937 
give the results of a Curriculum Study in Santa Barbara Countyf 
In approximately two hundred pages each, curriculum organizatin>, 
and materials are suggested for the primary, intermediate, and upper j; 
grade levels. In general, each bulletin contains a statement of th te 
philosophy of education, the scope and sequence of learning experi) 
ences, problems, activities, instructional materials, and unit of wok? : 


suggestions. 

Each volume contains in twelve pages, a brief statement of phi-P 
losophy including an analysis of present day American democracy, 
the place of education in our democracy, the nature of the individual 
and the learning process, the aim of education, and the implication 
of purposeful activity. This section in each volume is followed by 
fourteen pages devoted to an analysis of scope and sequence of leam> 4 
ing experiences. The integrating theme for each level has bef 4, 


oe 





stated as follows: I hi 
Primary Level: Living more effectively in the child's immediate and FP 
expanding environment, home, school, neighborhood and community, [ff ar 
through participating in activities involved in carrying out the basic func- ti 
tions of human living. ‘ o 
Intermediate Level: Living more effectively in a changing world and ' fo 
understanding it through investigating man’s relationship to his physical fF [J 
environment, comparing and contrasting our increasing control of the im 
environment with the simpler adjustment techniques utilized by people 
of simpler cultures. 
§ to 
Upper Grade Level: Gaining increasing effectiveness in carrying out the im 
basic functions of human living through developing the ability and desireto FF " 


react to the total environment according to a pattern which is based upon 
(1) an adequate understanding and appreciation of scientific principles |W 
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and methods involved; (2) an understanding of the resulting increased 

possibilities of control, and (3) understanding of resulting rapidity of 

change. 

Part III is an analysis of activities and instructional materials of 
each item of the scope suggested by the integrating theme for each 
level. An unusually comprehensive analysis of materials has been 
made and space has been left in each section for additional titles or 
other materials as they may be produced. 

Part IV suggests rather than develops in detail appropriate units 
of work consonant with the integrating theme. In developing any 
unit the teacher is directed to use the items of the scope. Suggestions 
are given to the teacher concerning the necessary preparation for 
the unit. Various types of records are suggested to supplement the 
cumulative permanent record for each child. 

The curriculum materials from Santa Barbara County represent 
one of the most comprehensive attempts by a county school system 
to reorganize curriculum in terms of the patterns of contemporary 
life. Without doubt, the preparation of these materials will contribute 
to the professional growth of the group. The materials produced will 
prove of inspiration as well as of practical help to professional groups 
thinking through similar problems of curriculum construction. 


SACRAMENTO PRODUCES NEW SOCIAL 
STUDIES PROGRAM 


The teachers in the Sacramento-Public Schools began the current 


'f school year with a new program in social studies for grades three 


through six. The program is based upon a scope and sequence chart 
developed by a committee of classroom teachers. This committee 
| has accepted the following as items of scope: production, distribution, 
consumption; conservation and protection of life, health, property, 
_ and natural resources; transportation and communication; recrea- 
| tion; aesthetic and spiritual expression; government; education. The - 
sequence of areas is: grade three, Sacramento city and county; grade 
four, California; grade five, our world neighbors; and grade six, the 
» United States today, its resources, and how they are being used to 
meet the people's needs. 

An outstanding feature of the new program is the emphasis given 
» to sources of materials of instruction. The: resources of the Sacra- 
» mento school libraries have been thoroughly analyzed for both supple- 
| mentary books and visual aids. Many helpful activities are suggested 
which may be carried on in any grade. 
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PARENT EDUCATION PROGRAM INFMODESTO 


Modesto has launched a new program of nursery school education 
this year. A cooperative nursery school has been established for thirty 
children. In order to have children accepted in the nursery school 
the mothers have each agreed to devote five and one-half hours af 
week to staff service and attendance in parent education classe. — 
The course in parent education includes study of the growth ani > 
development of young children, home handicraft, and nursery schoo & 
procedure. ; 

The nursery school director, Mrs. Doris Wellman, is on the adul fF 
education staff of the city school system and works cooperatively with F 
Mrs. W. C. Wood, parent education chairman of the Modesto Couneil f 
of Parents and Teachers, who is offering the courses in parent educa. 
tion. The program was inaugurated with the counsel of Dr. Gertru& f 
Laws, Chief of the Bureau of Parent Education of the State Depart F 
ment of Education. : 

It is proposed to extend this program as rapidly as possible with 
the immediate objective of establishing three nursery schools durin FF 
the present year. The program inaugurated in Modesto promisa— 
great returns in the development of a cooperative attitude on thf 
part of parents to a modern school program. 


BUTTE COUNTY CURRICULUM STUDY 


Seventy-five teachers from the rural and urban schools of Butte 
County have been at work on curriculum development since Janu) 
ary, 1937. Jay Partridge, County Superintendent of Schools, organize 
this group for curriculum study and obtained the services of Floyd f 


Caldwell, Associate Professor of Education, Chico State College, af i 


director of the enterprise. Both elementary and secondary teaches 
are participating in the curriculum study. 2 

Ample opportunity for the establishment of a basic philosophy 
of education has been provided through months of discussion an 
reading by the entire teacher group. Specialists in the curriculum 
field have met with the teachers and contributed to the findings upo 
which the proposed curriculum will be built. 

What would be the most effective grouping of pupil experience 
to reach the desired objectives set up by the teachers has been i 
vital question for consideration throughout these months of locating 
and organizing the materials. Various subcommittees have carrie 
on investigations in special fields of interest and reported their finding 
to the general committee. 

With the opening of schools this fall the teachers are engaged it 
the assembling and writing the results of the study for use in th 
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schools of Butte County. Superintendent Partridge and Dr. Cald- 
well report the enthusiasm of the teachers and the professional values 
that have accrued from this undertaking. 


SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY SUPERVISORS ASSOCIATION 
HOLDS MEETING 


: About eighty superintendents and supervisors of the San Joaquin 
| Valley Supervisors Association assembled for the first meeting of the 
| year in the County Welfare Building at Merced on September 27, 1937. 
; Helen Heffernan, Chief, Division of Elementary Education and 
' Rural Schools, State Department of Education, addressed the group 
» onthe subject, “Education for Early Adolescence.” Miss Heffernan 
| discussed the activities of the state-wide committee which is preparing 
| recommendations for the Curriculum Commission for the proposed 
: publication, Teachers’ Guide to Development in Early Adolescence, 
' recent curriculum activities in California related to the problem, and 
» ways in which local superintendents and supervisors could contribute 
| to the enterprise. 
President, Mrs. Florance Koontz of Madera County presided 
| at a luncheon and a business session held to discuss the activities 
| to be undertaken during the year. 
Raymond Neideffer, Second Vice-president of the California 
School Supervisors’ Association, reported a meeting of the executive 
| committee of the State Association held in San Jose, September 7, 
| 1937. John Terry of Tulare County was appointed as official repre- 
) sentative of the San Joaquin Valley Supervisors Association to report 
its activities at the annual conference to be held at the Fairmont 
| Hotel, San Francisco, October 27-30, 1937. 
Future meetings of this group throughout the school year are 
\f scheduled for December 6, 1937, at Fresno; February 21, 1938, at 
| Madera; April 18, 1938, at Bakersfield. 

Four committees were organized to study professional problems 
during the year. The committees and chairmen are as follows: 
Characteristics of Good Teaching, Mrs. Birdie Esser, San Joaquin 
County, Chairman; Problems of Curriculum for Children of Seasonal 
» Workers, John G. Terry, Tulare County, Chairman; Curriculum 
f Units in Seventh and Eighth Grades, Bethel Mellor, Kings County, 
Chairman; Plan for Study of the Individual Child, Everett T. Cal- 
vert, Kern County, Chairman. 

The committees are scheduled to report at each subsequent 
session and to submit mimeographed reports to the entire member- 
ship at the final meeting of the year at Bakersfield. 
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NORTHERN SECTION, CALIFORNIA 
SCHOOL SUPERVISORS 


Representatives from sixteen northern counties gathered at the F 
State College in Chico for their regular quarterly meeting to discuss 
instructional problems. President Floyd Tarr, of Butte County, was 


was in charge of the group. 


At the morning session which was devoted to a consideration 


of the curriculum for small rural schools, Mrs. Gladys Potter, Assistant 


Chief of the Division of Elementary Education and Rural Schools [ 


State Department of Education, outlined the needs of teachers and 


pupils in the typical small, rural schools and the administrative and fF 


supervisory responsibilities and adaptations necessary adequately to 
meet these needs. 


A business meeting included the adoption of a constitution to f 


conform to the State Association. Mrs. Edmands, northern section 
representative, reported the proceedings of the executive committee 
meeting in San Jose, September 7, 1937. 


Following a luncheon the entire group divided into committees [ 


as follows, to work upon specific problems. 


1. Curriculum Units for Small Rural Schools, Chairman, Mrs. . 


Ruth Edmands. 


2. Study of Needs and Interests of Adolescent Children in Rural 
Areas, Chairmen, Miss Perle Sanderson and Dr. Floyd Caldwell. | 
3. Curriculum Needs in the Fields of Health and Science, Chair. 


man, Miss Grace Minch. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, A NEW PUBLICATION 


The first issue of Junior Scholastic, a companion magazine tf 
Scholastic, the American High School Weekly, was distributed inf 
classrooms throughout the United States with the opening of schooh> 
in September. Publication of the new magazine was undertaken inf ; 
response to requests from educational administrators and clas) 
room teachers for a magazine intended for use in the upper elementary F 


grades and the junior high school. 


Each issue of Junior Scholastic will be built around such inter 
esting themes as transportation by water, transportation by highway, 
transportation by railroads, transportation by air. The new magazin) 


is especially designed for use in English and social studies classes. 


It will employ a simplified vocabulary and a large and legible typ) 
The text will be profusely illustrated with pictures and drawing. 
Further information about Junior Scholastic may be secured fromny 


Scholastic Publications, 250 East 43d Street, New York, N. Y. 
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| PHYSICAL EDUCATION ACTIVITIES FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 


Of particular interest to rural school supervisors is a recent 
| supervisory bulletin prepared by Floyd L. Tarr, Butte County Super- 
' visor of Physical Education. Under the title, A Suggestive Program 
| of Physical Education Activities for Rural Elementary Schools, teachers 


Pare given guidance in the use of materials published by the State 


) Department of Education. 

| Definite plans are provided for the student leadership program 
'— which has been developed in Butte County. 

. Lists of minimum and optional equipment, appropriate apparatus 
' for the rural playground, professional reference books for teachers, 
| and games suitable for rural schools provide a succinct guide to the 
| solution of some difficult problems confronting the rural teacher. 


DATE CHANGED FOR FRESNO PRINCIPALS’ CONFERENCE 


At the request of F. J. White, President of the Central Section, 
' California Elementary School Principals’ Association, the date for 
+ the sectional conference of elementary school principals and district 
: superintendents called by the State Department of Education will be 


‘fF held in Fresno on January 22, 1938, instead of February 19, 1938, as 


| previously announced. 


CREATIVE VERSE FROM MENDOCINO COUNTY 


A booklet of original verse of elementary and secondary school 
; children of Mendocino County has been published by William John 
» Taylor, County Superintendent of Schools. The publication of this 
material offers tangible evidence of the encouragement of creative 
» expression. The contributions, as might be expected, are strongly 
' colored by the local environment of the north coast, the wind, the 


i sea, the fog, and the pines and redwoods. The bits of verse included 


» in the booklet will be a source of interest and stimulation to other 
children and teachers not only in Mendocino County but in other 


1 parts of the state. 


TEACHERS LIKE THIS INSTITUTE 


In the July, 1937, issue of Nation’s Schools, Superintendent A. R. 
| Clifton of Los Angeles County has an illuminating article under the 


J title, “Teachers Like This Institute.’ Educators will be interested 


| inthis analysis of a troublesome problem and the practical suggestions 
| for its solution offered by a California educator. The contribution 
Los Angeles County has made in planning institutes which, in Mr. 
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Clifton’s words, “meet the interests and needs of teachers on thf 
job” cannot be overestimated in evaluating a dynamic program of jp. 
service education for teachers. 


NATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 
SPONSORS CONFERENCE 


The first conference of the Department of Elementary Schoo fF 
Principals of the National Education Association met at the University F 
of Michigan, July 5, 1937. A total of 190 representatives from 3) f 
states attended the conference. California was represented by Mr — 
Ethel Newman, and Helen M. Lord, principal and teacher respe. § 
tively, from Los Angeles, and Sarah L. Young, a principal from 
Oakland. 

During the two weeks’ conference seventeen lectures were given} 
on issues pertinent to the field of elementary education by the staff 
of the School of Education, University of Michigan. In addition tp) 
the lectures which were conducted each morning, the afternoon se. F 
sions were devoted to a discussion of the Sixteenth Yearbook of thf 
Department, Appraising the Elementary School Program, under th 
leadership of Dr. L. W. Keeler, and the evenings were spent in round 
table discussion with Eva G. Pinkston, Executive Secretary of th) 
National Department of Elementary School Principals. 

The 1938 conference will be held at New York University, th > 
week after the annual meeting of the National Education Association F 
in New York, New York. 


SAN MATEO COUNTY PRODUCES NEW ENGLISH 
CURRICULUM 


Part One, covering language, spelling, and writing of An Experi) 
ence Curriculum in English has been received from the office of County 
Superintendent of Schools Pansy Jewett Abbott, of San Mate 
County. The point of view of the course is expressed in the fore} 
word: 


English consists of all experiences relating to the communication of 
ideas. These experiences are distributed throughout the entire day, in 
the classroom and on the playground. The charts clearly indicate the plan 
of teaching in cycles, according to the needs and abilities of the children. 


The first chart referred to in the foreword shows the program 
for pupils of grades one to six and those pupils of grades seven and 
eight who are not ready to proceed further. The second chart show 
the program for pupils of grades seven and eight who have hai 
adequate foundation for it 
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The publication is based upon recent studies related to the 
several phases of oral and written expression, and should provide 
teachers with excellent direction in respect to these important areas 
of child development. 


PARENT EDUCATION IN SAN DIEGO 


The best way to do parent education in any community depends 
in part upon the resources within the community and upon the 
habits and interests of the parents themselves. Community planning 
for this important phase of the total program of education, then, may 
fall into different patterns in different communities. The important 
thing is that reliable knowledge shall be made available, and that 
the skill and power of individual parents in solving their own problems 
shall be growing as a result of their own study. 

The efforts of San Diego along this line may be of interest to 
readers of the California Journal of Elementary Education. The Adult 
Education Department of the City Schools, cooperating with the 
Parent-Education Association, the Conference on Family Relations, 
and the San Diego County Ministerial Association, has planned a 
series of five meetings on Mental Hygiene in Family Life. Each 
Tuesday evening from October 5 to November 2, 1937, there were 


four meetings in different sections of the city, each dealing with 
the same subject. Local professional people presented the material 
for discussion and interpretation. Each meeting was under the 
leadership of the same chairman throughout the series. The general 
subjects planned are: 


What is Mental Hygiene? 

The Doctor Looks at Mental Hygiene 

A Clergyman’s View of Mental Hygiene 

The Relation of the School to the Mental Health of the Typical 
Child 

Mental Hygiene and the Family 


| Such a concerted effort on the part of all the agencies and insti- 

tutions in a community to provide for their own needs through 
| organized study by parents holds much promise of benefit for parents, 
children, and teachers. The leadership for such a program will vary 
with conditions in particular communities but the type of program 
developed in San Diego is indicative of a growing recognition of the 
fact that many of the purposes of childhood education may be defeated 
unless the concepts presented to children are also presented to their 
parents. The stake of every school administrator in adult education 
is far greater than is ordinarily realized. 
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A NEW DEFINITION OF THE FUNCTIONS 
OF SUPERVISION 


WiL.t1aM H. Burton, Professor of Education, University of 
Southern California 


What is supervision? That is, what are the specific activities 


which are or should be carried on by supervisors? What are the ff 


philosophical principles under which the functions and activities of 
supervision should be operated? 

The answer to the first question above lies in the answer to two 
other questions. First, what do supervisors actually do? Second, what 
might supervisors do which they do not now do? A modern defiri- 
tion of supervision must be based upon objective analyses of practice, 
upon the ideas of teachers, principals, supervisors, and administrators, 
and upon the statements of theorists. 


The answer to the second question is of fundamental importance. § 


One and the same set of supervisory functions operated under different 
philosophic principles would produce results varying greatly because 
of the differing aims, means, and attitudes. We cannot go into detail 
in one brief article though a summary paragraph is included later, 


Suffice it to say here that the principles of democracy in education 
as commonly understood are essential to the success of any set of super- 
visory functions. 


OBJECTIVE ANALYSES OF WHAT SUPERVISORS Do 


The period approximately 1926-1930 produced numerous first- 
class objective analyses of present activities, falling into five classes 
about as follows: 


1. Studies seeking to determine the general functions of supervision. 
2. Studies seeking to determine the duties performed by supervisors 
and principals. 

. Studies seeking to determine the duties performed by supervisors 
and principals in the improvement of instruction only, with other 
functions disregarded. 

. Studies seeking to evaluate supervisory activities in terms d 
teacher judgment. 

. Studies seeking to determine the degree of use or emphasis which 
supervisory activities are receiving and also seeking to secutt 
the judgment of various groups concerning the value of thes 
activities. 
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A summary of these studies is a valuable but not final answer as 
to the nature of supervision. In the first place, records of practice, 
while showing what is likely to be successful in the long run and in 
ordinary circumstances, tend for that very reason to stress the tra- 
ditional and commonplace. Present practice is often poor practice 
but is faithfully recorded as “‘successful’ practice. Valuable new 
departures are often overlooked since they rate low in tabulation of 
average practice. In the second place, an objective study is only as 
good as the person making it. Many observers turn in honest but 
limited compilations. However, there are many reliable, objective 
analyses of supervisory activity. These have greatly extended our 
conception of supervision. Scrutiny of the studies in chronological 
sequence reveals also an extremely important shift in emphasis on the 
various activities. Visitation and conference, to mention but one 
illustration, has steadily decreased in frequency and importance, while 
cooperative research, long-time planning, and certain system-wide 
techniques have increased in importance. 


THEORETICAL STATEMENTS OF WHAT SUPERVISION Micut Do 


A very large number of theoretical statements of functions of 
supervision are available from competent writers. Professors of edu- 
cation, administrators, supervisors, and teachers have all expressed 
themselves in organized fashion since each of these groups has sincere 
convictions as to what supervision should do. These statements are 
subjective in contrast to the objective studies indicated above. Many 
superficial students, particularly in education, decry anything which 
is subjective as poor, or even valueless. This is foolish for two reasons. 
First, so-called subjective or theoretical statements are the sole and 
only means of going beyond practice. Second, there are some situa- 
tions for which objective data are not available and may never be. 
Careful subjective analysis is the only method available for handling 
such aspects. Theoretical pronouncements from careful, critical, 
informed thinkers are as fundamental as objective investigations. 
Like the objective investigation, the subjective analysis is only as 
good as the person making it. Hence it is essential to select from the 
statements of competent authorities. 


TRADITIONAL STATEMENTS OF SUPERVISORY FUNCTION 


The objective analyses revealed the large number of specific duties 
performed by various supervisory officers. The theoretical statements 
were more often in terms of general categories with the details sub- 
sumed thereunder. From about 1920 on the two have been combined 
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into a number of well known definitions of supervisory function. The 
reader is doubtless intimately familiar with supervision considered a 
inspection, as the direction of the educational program, as the improve. 
ment of instruction, as the improvement of teachers in service 
Training and guidance achieved considerable prominence as the most 


important functions of supervision. We need not elaborate thes 
here. 


TRENDS IN DEFINING SUPERVISION 


Suffice it to say that as we examine all of the objective and sub. 
jective statements available, certain distinct trends in the definition 
of supervision may be noted. 


1. There is an increasing objectivity in defining the scope and 
activities of supervision. This shows the influence of scientific 
method in education. 


. There is equally clear a tendency toward emphasis upon demo. 
cratic attitudes, beliefs, and procedures. This is the result of 
modern philosophical thought in education. 


. There is a tendency toward the extension of supervision to 
include far more than in years past. This is probably the result 
of more careful and analytic thought concerning educational 
problems in general and the relation of education to life. 


. There is an extension of the practice of distributing supervisory 
duties among a larger number of persons. 


These tendencies affect not only the definition of supervision but 
the principles under which supervision operates, the administrative 
organization of supervision, the specific techniques themselves. We 
can not discuss these in one brief article, though some general state. 
ments will be made later on. For the moment we are concerned with 
definition. The author presents a definition which he hopes is not 
merely another definition, but one which reflects the advances mad 
in educational thinking and one which will stimulate analytic thinking 
toward further clarification of basic concepts in the field. 


A New DEFINITION 


Supervision is an expert technical service primarily concerned 
with bettering the conditions which surround learning. Of course, 
everything in the school system is ultimately for the purpose of 
furthering learning. However, we need not quibble. Supervision 
deals with those things primarily and rather directly conditioninj 
learning. It is further defined through division into three majot 
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functions and a number of related minor functions. These functions 
are: 
]. STUDYING THE TEACHING-LEARNING SITUATION 


1. Critically analyzing the objectives of education and of 

supervision 

. Surveying the products of learning 

. Studying the antecedents of satisfactory and unsatisfac- 
tory pupil achievement 

. Studying the interests, capacities, and work habits of 
pupils 

. Studying the teacher at work 

. Studying the curriculum in operation 

. Studying the materials of instruction and the socio- 
physical environment of learning. 


Il. IMPROVING THE TEACHER-LEARNING SITUATION 


Improving the educational objectives and the curriculum 
. Improving the interest, application, and work habits of 
the pupils 
. Improving the teacher and her methods 
. Improving the materials of instruction and the socio- 
physical environment of learning. 


II]. EVALUATING THE MEANS, METHOD, AND OUTCOMES OF SUPER- 
VISION 


. Evaluating the techniques of evaluation and their applica- 
tion 

. Evaluating the general worth of supervision 

. Evaluating the results of given supervisory plans 

. Evaluating teacher efficiency 

. Evaluating and improving the personnel of supervision. 


This definition clearly breaks with the earlier narrower conception 
of supervision. Traditional supervision has centered around the 
teacher and the classroom act and has been based largely upon the 
thought that teachers being lamentably undertrained need careful 
direction and training. Visiting the classroom, conferences, teachers 
meetings were the bulk of supervision, and, in the minds of many, 
synonymous with supervision. 

In contrast we have here a definition of supervision which first 
rests upon a conception involving the improvement of the total teach- 
ing-learning process rather than upon the narrow and limited aim of 
improving teachers in service. This means, of course, that the whole 
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range of elements affecting teaching-learning situations is the proper 
sphere of supervision. The teacher is removed from her embarrassing 
position as the focus of attention and assumes her true position ag g 
cooperating member of a total group concerned with the improvement 
of learning. 

Second, the new definition definitely directs attention toward the 
fundamentals of education and orients learning and its improvement 
within the general aim of education. Too often the older supervision 
improved the doing of things which should not have been done at all, 
The new conception means that attention is more upon the aim, 
structure, and fundamental processes of education and less upon 
minute, specific, day to day devices for the improvement of trivial 
aspects of classroom procedure. With improved levels of teacher and 
supervisor training, the invention, selection, adaptation, and applica- 
tion of devices should become more and more a matter of common 
sense initiative based upon understanding of basic principles. 


SUPERVISION TO BE OPERATED DEMOCRATICALLY 


It is to be emphasized, of course, that these functions are to be 
operated under the principles of democracy. Respect for personality 
and courteous reception of contributions of varying worth to the 
common task must be dominant. The utmost facility for participe- 
tion by all must be provided. Authority will be the authority of the 
group over itself exercised for the good of the group. It will be dele. 
gated by the group to a person or persons and withdrawn if not exer- 
cised toward the achievement of commonly determined objectives. 
The evolutionary, experimental attitude will permeate the total 
activity. The philosophy and organization under which supervision 
should operate should be democratic and cooperative in the truest 
sense of those words. 

It is sincerely hoped that the new definition will aid in eliminating 
from our thinking the implications of inspection, imposed improve 
ment, and of the superiority-inferiority of the older relationship 
between supervisors and supervised. In this connection the writer 
would like to suggest the possibilities in the terms “educational 
assistant’ (consultant or advisor), “technical assistant (consultant 
of advisor),"’ or “instructional assistant (consultant or advisor),’ 
for use in place of “supervisor.” The term “helping teacher” was 
used in New Jersey but never became popularized. Perhaps the time 
is ripe for a better term more in keeping with modern educational 
concepts. 
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er CoNTRAST BETWEEN TRADITIONAL AND MODERN SUPERVISION 


ng The following outline based on prominent catchwords summarizes 
a — in succinct fashion the salient differences between the two types of 
nt — supervision. 


he Traditional Supervision Modern Supervision 
m 1. Inspection 1. Study and analysis 
on 2. Teacher focused 2. Aim, material, method, teacher, 
il. pupil, and environment focused 
m, 3. Visitation and conference 3. Many diverse functions 
4. Random and haphazard 4. Definitely organized and planned 
On ‘ee : 
5. Imposed and authoritarian 5. Derived and cooperative 
2 6. One person, usually 6. Many persons 
in 
Ca- Stated in sentence form, this means that in the main, traditional 


lon F supervision was largely inspection of the teacher by means of visitation 
and conference, carried on in a random manner, with suggestions 
imposed on the teacher through authority and usually by one person. 
Modern supervision, in contrast, is the study and analysis of the total 
be | teaching-learning situation through many diverse functions operating 
ity through a carefully planned program which has been cooperatively 
derived from the needs of the situation and in which many persons 


the ae 

,. | Participate. 

2 Both the new definition and the contrast with traditional super- 
vs vision may be clarified further perhaps by a brief scrutiny of some 
ele- 


of the forces which have participated in developing the new concept. 
First, the tremendous advance in scientific analysis has increased our 
ves. F understanding of an sensitivity to the great complexity of the learning 
tal F process. The truly great range of factors affecting learning and the 
sion F subtlety of some of them has become clearer. The total environment 
set f of learning must be considered. Secondly, the clarification of our 

philosophical concepts has made untenable the older relationship 
ting J between leader and led and shown the weakness of direction and 
sve | imposition as techniques. There is, thirdly, the concept of integration 
ship with its implications for unity of learning situations. This has had 
‘te profound effect upon educational thinking. Fourthly, the great 
snl | mProverment of levels of teacher training has combined with some 
of the foregoing factors to change the concept of supervision. Because 
of failure to require further courses of principals, supervisors, and 
administrators as we do of teachers, we now have in many given situa- 
tions numbers of teachers who are better trained than their supposed 
tim F leaders. In shifting the emphasis of supervision from teacher training 
onal f to the totality of the teaching-learning situation one caution should be 
| voiced. No one should be misled into thinking either teachers, 


xer- 
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supervisors, or principals are yet in the main well trained. We stil} 
have far to go and teacher training will still be an important aspect 
of supervision, the difference being that it will no longer be central, 
nor constitute the bulk of supervision. Perhaps even more important, 
the technique of teacher training under modern supervision will be 
shifted from direction and requirement to cooperative self-directed 
improvement. In this, supervisors and principals will share, thus 
increasing their own levels of training and insight. The improvement 
of teachers is not so much a supervisory function in which teachers par. 
ticipate as a teacher function in which supervisors participate. Training 
or self-development is for all, not merely for teachers. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE NEw DEFINITION 


Last summer a graduate seminar in supervision at the University 
of Southern California was asked to suggest a number of important 
consequences which should flow from the extension in practice of this 
modern concept of supervisory function and philosophy. The 
answers showed various levels of insight. However, the following 
extremely significant statements were made by many members of the 
group. There is some overlap of course. They expressed the sincere 
opinion that we might be justified in expecting eventually the following 
results in varying degrees: 

A distinct weakening of the concept of learning and teaching as formal 


and isolated processes: a corresponding emphasis upon the integration of 
learning and teaching with the total environmental situation. 


A critical analysis of the total curriculum with particular reference to 
its sequence, internal organization, differentiation, and integration with 


life. 


Increasingly meaningful statements of objectives because of their 
closer integration with life. 


A much more complete understanding by all, particularly by teachers, 
of the subtle and intricate nature of teaching and learning. 


A much more complete understanding by all of the absolute ines- 
capability of integration of the total life of the individual and the teaching- 
learning situation in school. 


A growing emphasis upon the relationship of the school to a changing 
emerging society. 

A much more highly coordinated and integrated system of instruction 
from kindergarten to college: curriculum, methods, diagnostic and remedial 
techniques, progress from level to level, etc. 


A much more adequate and precise adaptation of educational pro- 
cedures to given situations: constant reduction of failures and of antagon- 
istic attitudes toward school, toward learning, toward the community. 
Hence an increasingly better total product in terms of citizenship and com- 
munity life. 
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An increasingly long view of educational objectives, problems, and 
means of attainment with corresponding decrease of attention to trivial 
and passing fads. Hence, better unification and coordination. 

A much broader philosophy, view of the aim of education, and know- 
ledge of scientific results and techniques. 

A genuine belief in the attitudes and mechanisms of democracy. 

The development of understanding that supervision is in fact aid and 
assistance on any and all problems affecting the teaching-learning situation 
and drawing for solution upon the contributions of any and all persons 
within the system. Recognition by all that all do contribute, that oppor- 
tunity to contribute is necessary and must be made possible. An increas- 
ing availability of newer techniques and the distribution of these through 
the system. An increasing welcome to supervisors. 

The development of creative activity on the part of all in meeting prob- 
lems, making suggestions, etc. 

The research attitude will be enhanced among all workers, facts will 
be sought, new standards devised, experimental try-out of curriculum 
material, of methods, of tests, will increase. 

A much more objective attitude toward results. Attitudes, interests, 
special mental skills, social and moral habits will be tested or evaluated as 
well as understandings, appreciations, special abilities, and skills. 

An increasing stability on the part of all educational workers in meet- 
ing fads, frills, and passing whims: an increasingly intelligent acceptance of 
sound ideas. 

A large and rapid growth in morale, esprit-de-corps, and genuine sym- 
pathetic interaction among all levels of workers. 

Increasing emphasis on growth of pupils and of educational workers. 
A continuous and willing growth on the part of all because of realization 
of need. Hence, a direct increase in the training levels, professional spirit, 
and outlook of all members of the staff. 

Progressive elimination of defense mechanisms, of the warping of the 
personalities of pupils and teachers. 

An increase in truly supervisory duties and the corresponding decrease 
in administrative and clerical duties. 

An increase in many hitherto inadequately used techniques and the 
decrease in some of the older, expensive, and clumsy techniques. 

Eventually, an increase in schools and number of teachers. 
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RADIO EDUCATION: ITS PLACE IN 
THE CLASSROOM 


ERLE A. KENNEY, Director, Alameda City School of the Air 


The increasing use of radio in the modern home has not only 
made radio a part of our national home life, but it has placed new 
responsibilities on parents and educators. According to a recent 
survey children listen of their own volition to the radio from two 
to three hours a day. Consequently, it is not strange that a large 
part of their ideas and information about the world originates from 
this fertile source. Children of all ages are learning from the radio, 
whether we wish it or not, and not always what we wish them to learn, 
But whether good or bad, they are learning, and in this fact modem 
educators cannot fail to see the opportunity and necessity for utilizing 
this new factor in child development for the accomplishment of 
recognized academic aims. 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES OF RADIO AS AN EDUCATIONAL MEDIUM 


Because the radio is an important outside influence on the child, 
the teacher who brings it into the classroom is drawing into his services 
something which is part of the normal existence of everyday life. He 
is presenting instruction through a medium to which the child is 
accustomed and sympathetic. He is enlisting all of the many novel 
presentation forms of radio to transmit knowledge with new interest, 
with greater reality, and with added pleasure and emphasis. 

Radio instruction supplements the school on the imaginative 
and emotional side. History and geography live in drama. Science 
becomes gripping. The cold words on the page come to life and 
literature awakens. The curriculum is not only enriched, but the 
outside world is brought into the confines of the classroom. 

In regular classroom work the radio does not replace the class 
room instructor. It merely gives the teacher new and invigorating 
material to use with his class; another useful tool for dispensing edv- 
cation in an interesting manner. The radio provides something 
which the teacher himself can not give; for example, a concert bya 
famous symphony; lectures by great teachers, world travelers or 
outstanding personalities, dramatizations, and the like. Much of 
this work would not otherwise be possible in the classroom, and cer- 
tainly not financially feasible except in consideration of the large 
numbers of the radio audience. Radio enables education to apply the 
mass distribution idea to teaching. 

90 
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Radio education forges a valuable link between school and home 
by giving the parents at home or in club groups an opportunity to 
participate in actual educational experience with their children. 
Radio education brings to the child in remote rural districts the 
diversified opportunities that have heretofore been considered the 
prerogatives of the city child. This same factor of radio tends to 
build up a strong bond between various social groups and, by short- 
wave communication and the subsequent interchange of ideas between 
children of different nations, it may build toward better future inter- 
national understanding and world peace. 

But let us examine a little further into the properties of the 
radio medium as an agent of classroom instruction. 


PsYCHOLOGICAL ADVANTAGES 


Sound is the natural and instinctive way for men to convey 
thought. Writing is a comparatively modern invention. The ears 
are more sensitive than the eyes. Two colors thrown together on a 
screen blend and appear as one, yet two sounds can easily be dis- 
tinguished by the ear. Sound can journey around a corner; sight 
cannot. Most people are naturally “‘ear-minded."’ A number, how- 
ever, are not “eye-minded.” It is axiomatic that sound transmits 
thought in the manner easiest for the majority of persons to assimilate. 

Yet, too much of the teaching from the fifth grade upward is by 
the written word. It is not strange, then, that large groups of chil- 
dren are generally backward in academic subjects, for much of this 
vaguely defined “backwardness” can undoubtedly be ascribed to the 
fact that these children are not “‘eye-minded."’ They do not learn 
easily by purely visual methods. Among such students the response 
to and the retention of instruction by radio is unusually satisfactory. 

Sound often suggests the most vivid pictures to the mind. It 
is much easier to picture a railroad locomotive by hearing the sound 
it makes rather than by reading a wordy description. An inflection of 
the voice can color a thought to an extent that would require several 
paragraphs of wordage. It is likely that there are not enough words 
to put all the human reactions on paper, yet the voice simply and 
intelligibly expresses the finest nuances of feeling and sense. There- 
fore, because of clarity of expression and speed of understanding, it is 
easier to teach by sound than by the written word. 

Not only does sound stimulate the auditory nerve, but the whole 
body reacts to sound vibrations. Thus, radio creates a profound 
effect and encourages expression of emotion in a manner not to be 
duplicated by any other current classroom activity. 
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The ability of the radio to elicit sympathy, admiration, under. 
standing, pity, and pride makes it of exceeding value to the school. 

Too often the mistake is made of judging children on an intellec. 
tual basis when they should be judged by emotional standards 
When one considers that the emotional attitude formed during child. 
hood is preserved throughout life, the importance of the emotional 
habits of children to the community can be realized. Yet current 
scholastic methods make but small attempt to awaken emotional 
reactions in students. 

Radio, however, calls for a thorough emotional response from 
its child listeners, particularly in the case of dramatizations, and 
because radio is an emotional medium, it often reaches children where 
an intellectual medium fails. 

Radio drama provides a socially acceptable medium of expression 
and outlet for the child's many unsocial desires, such as excitement, 
adventures, and revenge, and tends thereby to diminish juvenile 
delinquency. 

Through radio, the child may be led to the proper expression of 
his emotions. In this way, he may be successfully aided in social 
adjustment, given an appreciation of social values, and shown by 
example the desirable social attitudes. 

In the case of dramatizations, the child on a small scale pictures 
himself as the protagonist. Instinctively, he identifies himself with 
the ideals and the nobility of the character portrayed. This is the 
finest type of character building. 


PHYSICAL ADVANTAGES 


Excessive emphasis on reading has put a strain on children’s 
eyes, and as a result, an alarming number of the school population 
suffers from imperfect sight. The use of the radio in the classroom 
should do much to remedy this situation. 

As a means of reaching the blind or near-blind, radio education is 
unexcelled. The deaf or hard of hearing may receive the spoken 
word through the use of bone-conduction hearing units. Students at 
home because of sickness or quarantine may continue their educe 
tion in part during the period of disability, while those who are 
totally disabled or paralyzed, remaining in hospitals or at home, may f 
be furnished with opportunities for an education that they would not 
otherwise be able to secure. 


EARLY BROADCASTS FOR CHILDREN 


The first network radio program prepared for children in the 
classroom was the American School of the Air, still the leading program f 
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of its type. This is a nation-wide presentation, dealing with a variety 
of subjects, broadcast daily during the school week. 

Intermittently, many schools throughout the country have pro- 
duced programs of various types, usually in commemoration of some 
special event, such as Washington's Birthday, Fourth of July, or 
Public Schools Week. During the Long Beach earthquake, when the 
schools were destroyed or unsafe, regular classes were carried on 
through this emergency period by radio. Chicago's recent poliomye- 
litis epidemic which closed the schools for 300,000 children, met this 
emergency by using radio for instructional purposes. This proved 
satisfactory, and, as a result, a department has been created to con- 
tinue school broadcasting during school hours as well as after school 
hours. In Kentucky, listening centers have been established in 
rural mountain areas where people may assemble to hear educational 
programs. The expense of these programs is carried by the state. 

Some of the subjects which have been presented with success 
in supplement to classroom instruction are history, geography, civics, 
literature, composition, spelling, reading, foreign languages, science, 
art, and music, as well as safety, first aid, hygiene, rhythmics, gym- 
nastics, dancing, agriculture, home economics, advertising, better 
speech, drama, and current events. 

The University of California has long had programs on the air, 
but the subject matter of these broadcasts is beyond the academic 
scope of school children, and the broadcast time is in the evening. 


THE ALAMEDA City SCHOOL OF THE AIR 


The Alameda Board of Education broadcasts came into existence 
in 1934 with a program dealing with dramatized incidents in California 
history. The response from schools throughout northern California 
was so encouraging that this work has not only been carried on to the 
present time, but its scope has been greatly extended. Programs in 
such subjects as United States history, California geography, nature 
stories, natural science, and English literature have been inaugurated 
and now fulfil the demands of some 700 schools in northern Cali- 
fornia. An experimental workshop program in which educational 
programs of every type will be tried out has been inaugurated. 

The Alameda City School of the Air is the sole agency of its 
kind broadcasting directly into the classrooms in California. 


PROBLEMS OF PRESENTING THE RapIo LESSON 


Three years of experience in educational broadcasting has given 
the writer a rare opportunity to study and analyze the problems that 
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arise when radio is used as a classroom medium. Some of these prob. 
lems have relatively simple solutions; others are more serious. 


The relatively simple problems may be classified as follows: 
I. Program preparation 
1. Definite program plan acceptable to the demands of the 
established school curriculum. 

(a) Careful selection of subjects. 

(b) Eliminating conflict between radio and school sched- 
ules. 

2. Synchronization of the program material with the progress 
of current classroom work. 

(a) Personal contact with the schools from week to week. 

(b) Study of the accepted texts used in the schools. 

3. Correct exposition of the factual material and the technical 
presentation of the broadcast. 

(a) Maintenance of high production standards in the 
mechanics and artistry of broadcasting. 

(b) Keeping the program interesting and generally within 
the scope of the intelligence limits of the children 
for whom it is intended. 

Il. Program reception 
1. Establishment of correct classroom listening technique. 

(a) Preparing the class for the material contained in the 
broadcast. 

(b) Attentive listening during broadcast. 

(c) Class discussion and post broadcast work. 

(d) Visual aids and other supplementary work. 


Successful use of this medium as an education factor necessitates 
a full and skilful knowledge of its technique. If radio instruction is to 
catch and sustain the child's interest, educators must match their 
programs to the high standards set by commercial presentations. 
The established technique of teaching and the showmanship of conm- 
mercial radio must to some extent be blended if the ideal program 
form for radio instruction is to be achieved. 

Social studies are recognized as the core of the curriculum and 
the basis of good citizenship. As a general rule, they can be given 
satisfactory radio treatment. This is the reason the Alameda City 
School of the Air chose this type of program for its initial attempt to 
bring radio instruction directly into the classroom and made it perform 
as an integral part of the course of study. 

The programs presented were United States history, California F 
history and California geography. The California history program fF 
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provided material on a subject which would not otherwise have been 
available to many schools. The California geography program was 
concerned with the travels of two young people, of approximately the 
same age as the listeners, on a tour through California. 

Other social studies subjects, such as civics, economics, current 
history, world history, ancient history, may be presented with added 
interest and understanding by the radio. 

The study of English can obviously be bettered by radio instruc- 
tion. Dramatization of books, or portions of plays, included on the 
school's reading lists, encourages outside reading and the presentations 
tend to give the pupil a better appreciation of the characters and 
atmosphere of the story. The Publishers Association is well known 
to be hostile to group discussions of their books because investigation 
has shown that these discussions tend to break down interest rather 
than build it up. The same organization, however, favors the radio 
dramatization of their stories because it encourages the sale of books. 
At present, the National Broadcasting System is dramatizing a series 
of best-seller novels for the publishing houses. 

All the programs have a strong tendency to work a benefit to the 
listener's understanding of English, for the pronunciation of words, 
the structure of sentences, and the grammar will be carefully watched 
by the continuity writer. Thus, as a result, there is a strong tendency 
created by radio instruction to improve the child's use of English. 

Science, biology, nature study, natural science, and allied subjects 
lend themselves to radio. Dramatizations of the lives of scientists or 
of the making of a famous discovery, are usually impressive to the 
student. The presence of a living authority on the program encour- 
ages interest. 

The study of foreign languages can not only be supplemented by 
radio, but the presentation of plays or dialogues in the language being 
studied is a great aid to picking up conversational ease and correct 
pronunciations. 

Music and music appreciation are already so widely taught by 
radio that no discussion is necessary. In the field of art study or 
appreciation of art, benefit and understanding of the course can be 
gained by the students through the dramatization of events sur- 
rounding the creation of the great masterpieces of art. 

Even mathematics, long the bugbear of the course of study, 
yields to radio. Ida Baker was successful in Cleveland in teaching 
this subject by radio. Dramatization of practical problems in business 
arithmetic, geometry, and trigonometry may be presented over the 
air, in such a fashion that practical usage of mathematics is empha- 
sized, thereby removing the curse of the cold figure from the subject. 
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A large variety of other subjects such as safety, hygiene, hand. 
crafts, athletic activities, and many other school activities can be 
given a more interesting emphasis through the use of radio. 

School broadcasting must follow a definite plan in tune with the 
school curriculum. The material contained in the radio program 
must to a large extent have a tangible bearing on the current class. 
room study. 

The time at which the radio lesson is presented is important. 
If it is in conflict with the established schedules of the school, the 
classroom cannot receive full benefit from the program. If the school 
operates on the period system, the broadcast must come near the 
middle of the selected period. There should be time in the classroom 
before the program begins to prepare for the radio lesson, and a few 
moments at the conclusion for discussion. If a recess period occurs 
directly at the conclusion of the broadcast, restlessness and inattention 
tend to destroy much of the radio lesson’s usefulness, while lack of 
post broadcast discussion is a further disadvantage. 

The technique of story telling must vary with the age of the 
students for whom the program is intended. Children dislike to think 
they are being written down to. Long words and complex situations 
must be eliminated as much as possible, yet integrity of characteriza- 
tion and story must be preserved above all else. Where forced sim- 
plicity enfeebles the program, the big words or complex situation is by 
far the lesser evil. It has been definitely established that even though 
a child may not specifically grasp the sense of what is being said, so 
long as he understands the emotional motivations of the characters 
and the action of the story, he is satisfied. 

The writing and production of the programs must be in the hands 
of experienced program builders, working in close and sympathetic 
partnership with educational authorities. The presentation form must 
be modeled as closely as is practical to the successful commercial 
programs toward which the child is already sympathetic. The per- 
formers who present the radio lesson must be “top-notch” radio per- 
formers and well acquainted with technical problems of radio 
dramatization. 

If children have radio instruction at an early age and continue 
to learn from this medium, by the time they reach high school their 
minds will grow so accustomed and so delicately attuned to radio 
that they will become more capable of grasping and retaining facts 
from the radio lesson than we can now conceive. Also, if young 
children are taught to listen correctly from an early age, they will 
quickly learn to discriminate between good programs and bad. 

The transition from regular classroom routines to the radio 
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lesson must not be abrupt. It is the teacher's part in the radio lesson 
to make the connection between the two media. The teacher must 
prepare the child for reception of the material, maintain a good 
example of listening during the broadcast, and, at its conclusion, 
encourage discussion in class. Correct use of this procedure helps the 
children to assimilate this new material and make it a part of their 
own stock of ideas. 

Reception in the school is not the same as in the home. In 
many cases, lack of satisfactory knowledge has resulted in poor 
equipment for program reception. Some schools are handicapped 
with old fashioned radio sets. Others have a central sound system 
with speakers in each classroom. Still others assemble classes in the 
school auditorium where sound reception is generally poor because of 
faulty acoustics. 

However great the potential service which broadcasting can 
render, it will lead only to disappointment and fatigue if reception 
is poor. Voice distortion and static destroy radio's usefulness. 
However, it has been definitely demonstrated that with study of the 
problem and coordination between schools through some central 
authority, satisfactory, moderately-priced equipment can be devised 
and made standard. 

The foregoing are criticisms and suggestions on radio instruction 
in its present form and are made after thorough investigation of 
program preparation and school reception conditions. 

There is, however, another vitally important criticism of radio 
as a medium of instruction in the classroom which has to date received 
very little consideration, but which must meet a solution if radio is to 
serve as efficiently as possible. 

While the book is always ready for use at the wish of the child 
or teacher, the radio program comes at a specific time beyond the 
control of its listeners and, once heard, is gone forever! 

Admittedly, radio is a potentiality that offers great promise 
as an educational media. Yet, current methods of radio instruction 
are utilizing less than one-half of this potential effectiveness. The 
failure of radio to fit into the established complex routines of the 
school has virtually excluded it from the high school. The unfa- 
miliarity of educators with the wide scope of the radio medium has 
given rise to many false concepts. As a result, the most important 
step has not been taken toward harnessing the modern miracle in our 
service; we have failed to make radio instruction an independent 
classroom activity under the direct control of its users. 

If radio is to measure up to our expectation as a tool of education, 
it must be so shaped that the teacher may control and wield its power 
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at discretion and in accordance with classroom aims. The radio lesson 
must come into the classroom independent of any outside source! 


CLEARING THE Way TO PLACE RADIO INSTRUCTION 
IN THE CLASSROOM 


Commercial radio long ago encountered to some degree the prob- 
lem above outlined. The solution, utilized with increasing success 
for ten years, is familiarly known as the electrical transcription. 


TECHNICAL ASPECT OF TRANSCRIPTIONS 


Technically speaking, the present day transcription reproduces 
sound with greater fidelity than the combination of radio transmitter 
and receiving set is capable of doing. 

The transcription is not to be confused in any way with the 
phonograph record. The transcribed disk plays for fifteen minutes 
without interruption and special pick-up equipment is necessary for 
standard quality results. Transcriptions are recorded by a high- 
fidelity mechanism which places all the range of the voice “‘on the 
wax’ in its proper and natural proportions; none of the personality 
of the speaker, or his brilliancy or emphasis, is lost. 

Once a radio lesson has been transcribed, it may be used on 
many different occasions, always insuring a high and uniform pro- 
duction standard. Transcriptions are convenient to handle and can 
be sent through the mails, but, most important of all, the transcription 
can be made directly in the classroom itself. 


TRANSCRIPTIONS IN THE CLASSROOM 


The greatest obstacle to placing radio instruction in the class- 
room is the inflexibility of the medium. Not only does the radio 
lesson come from an outside source, but there is no way for the school 
to retain the broadcast material in its original form for future refer- 
ence. Also, the radio lesson is often received by the school at a time 
that is in conflict with its established schedules. And because the 
radio is from the oustide, there is lack of collaboration between the 
classroom teacher and the lesson. The radio lesson often needs local 
adaptation and individual adjustment. 

It is evident that if education is to receive the greatest good from 
radio, the radio lesson must originate under the control and initiative 
of the individual classroom instructor. Transcriptions solve these 
problems because they change the radio lesson from a transitory, 
detached thing to a tangible expression. 

Because the radio lesson in transcription form is at the command 
of the teacher, it can be fitted into the regular classroom work at the 
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desired period. The radio lesson is then available when needed. 
It has become an integral part of the curriculum. 

The average child is already interested in transcriptions and is 
accustomed to hearing them, for a major part of the time that the 
child spends at home listening to radio programs is taken up with 
presentations originating from transcribed sources. 

Once a set of transcription programs has been made, each school 
can be furnished with a series of the radio lessons. These disks can 
be used for several years and played for each successive class without 
losing novelty or freshness. 

It is only through transcription that the radio program can be 
heard twice. Children like repetition, like to hear the same story 
twice, and naturally they learn more the second time than the first. 
Repetition of any kind obviously is not feasible if the program origi- 
nates from an outside commercial radio station. 

Aside from direct use in the school, the transcription lesson will 
have many other uses. It may be broadcast over local stations situ- 
ated in various parts of the state. In this way a uniform broadcast 
with only an initial production cost may be presented over an unlim- 
ited number of local outlets, reaching more people, especially in the 
rural areas, than would otherwise be possible. Again, the transcription 
lesson may be presented at informal adult gatherings, to show the 
type of work being done in the school, helping to build up a closer 
relationship between parent and school. 

Transcriptions can be of unlimited use in the education of the 
blind, the near-blind, and the deaf and hard of hearing. 

The transcription lesson brings the wide range of educational 
possibilities suggested by radio directly into the classroom. Transcrip- 
tions are at hand whenever needed. They eliminate the problem of 
bad reception through a faulty radio or unfavorable atmospheric 
conditions. They solve, in a way that no other medium does, the 
main problems that confront radio education today. 

Radio instruction through the transcription lesson merits the 
immediate attention and investigation of educators. 















SCIENCE IN THE PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION OF 
TEACHERS FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


HELEN HEFFERNAN, Chief, Division of Elementary Education, 
California State Department of Education 


The modern curriculum finds its orientation in the nature and 
needs of children. The integrative theme around which the progres. 
sive elementary school program is being reorganized is the enrichment 
of the child's experience in his immediate environment. On this 
foundation, his understanding is gradually extended by experiences 
which help him to contrast and compare his known culture with the 
primitive and pioneer cultures from which it evolved. He sees man 
engaged in the simple, manipulative activities by which he has been 
able to make his environment satisfy his basic human needs. 

What has been the factor responsible for the transition from primi- 
tive or pioneer society to the life of which the child is a part? It is 
almost platitudinous to say that science and technology are at the 
basis of our modern culture and that the problems which perplex 
the world are due to the lag between scientific progress and social 
adjustment. Even in the elementary school, the young child needs 
understanding, consonant with his level of maturity, of the ways in 
which man has utilized scientific and mechanical techniques in satis- f 
fying his fundamental human needs. Intelligent participation in our 
culture is predicated upon an understanding of its scientific bases. 
The lag between scientific advancement and social adjustment can be [ 
decreased only as understanding develops concerning the need for 
the application of a dynamic social theory to the institutions of social 
life. Human welfare can be guaranteed only as the products of scien- f 
tific and technological development become more widely accessible f 
and more generously shared by all the people. 


SCIENCE IN THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG CHILDREN 


The elementary school has had one significant ally and one formid- j 
able enemy in the work of helping children to develop fundamental P 
mental scientific concepts essential to a constructive understanding 
of our contemporary culture. The ally has been the interest of the} 
children in the physical and biological aspects of their environment. > 
The interest of children in the materials of science is so apparent that F 
the elaborate evidence on the subject produced by research students 77 
in. education seems almost to be another case of belaboring the j 
obvious. 3 
100 
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No elementary teacher who has received from the hands of a 
little child a tightly clutched bouquet of bright colored flowers, or 
who has shared his excitement when he discovers the community life 
of an ants’ nest, or who has watched a group of boys at the “young 
Injun" stage successfully repeat the experiments of the immortal 
Marconi, needs any tabulation of statistics to reinforce her realization 
that these are vital firsthand experiences valued so highly in modern 
education. No experiences could be more genuine than those the 
child has with the moving, living world of which he is a part. For- 
tunate, indeed, is he if he is sharing these experiences with an intelli- 
gent and understanding teacher. Through them, he can be led into a 
realization of his responsibilities for the intelligent use of his own life 
and the scientific resources of his environment; through them he may 
find life a richer and fuller adventure and in them he may find deep 
and permanent interests for his present and his adult life. 

The enemy to the opportunity which every child should have to 
develop basic scientific concepts and attitudes lies in the inadequacy 
of the teacher's preparation to give children guidance in science 
experiences. This inadequacy is manifested in two important ways. 
In the first place, the teacher has not had sufficient education in science 
to answer the child's questions relative to his environment or to 
direct him to sources of information, and, in the second place, she 
fails to see the science experiences implicit in the major curriculum 
units and without which there can be no thorough understanding 
of the specific areas of experience. 

In the former situation, the child soon ceases to consult a sterile 
source and unless he receives stimulation and guidance from an out- 
side agency, his interests are diverted to other fields which the 
teacher apparently considers more valuable. In the latter situation, 
incomplete understanding in relation to an area of experience is a 
disintegrating influence. A child cannot experience feelings of satis- 
faction in regard to his study of aeronautics unless he knows something 
of the physical principles which make flight possible; his study of 
communication will be inadequate unless he knows something of the 
operation of the telegraph, the telephone, and the radio; his under- 
standing of the life cycle and habits of the pine beetle will result in a 
more intelligent attitude toward the problem of conservation. The 
results of insufficient teacher education in science cannot be narrowly 
limited to the field of science alone. Its implications for the effective- 
ness of the total educational program are too important to be over- 
looked in planning a curriculum in teacher education. 
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A STATE PROGRAM IN SCIENCE EDUCATION 


The growing acceptance on the part of educators of the impor. 
tance of science in the educational experience of young children 
has resulted in the production of numerous courses of study. In 193), 
California published A Suggested Course of Study in Science for Ele. 
mentary Schools.1 Although its use is not prescribed for the schools 
of the state, it has stimulated interest in the field of science by cur. 
riculum departments in various school systems. One difficulty became 
immediately apparent as teachers included more science content in 
their programs. The lack of science materials organized for the 
teacher's use presented an almost insurmountable obstacle. Refer. 
ence materials in natural science too frequently treated subjects not 
immediately available in the child's environment, and the almost 
complete dearth of materials in physical science on the young child's 
level added to the problem. 

In August, 1934, the State Department of Education in coopera- 
tion with the science faculties of the seven state colleges undertook 
the publication of a bulletin series, Science Guide for Elementary 
Schools. To date, three volumes of ten numbers each and the first 
three numbers of the fourth volume have been issued. Each number 
is devoted to some specific science topic and combines both informa- 
tional material on the subject and suggestions on teaching methods. 
Plans are under way for the continuation of the project. These 
materials were prepared primarily for the use of elementary school 
teachers, but junior and senior high school teachers are finding much 
valuable material for use with secondary school pupils. With the use 
of the materials provided to the school, teachers have become 
increasingly aware of the need of supplementary training. The state 
colleges have made provision for summer session or extension courses 
to meet the needs of teachers in service. The large number of teachers 
enrolled is a recognition that these courses are meeting a felt need. 


A PROGRAM FOR TEACHER EDUCATION IN SCIENCE 


Continued experience and experimentation in the preparation 
of suitable science materials for elementary teachers and widened 
contact with teachers in service has concentrated the attention of this 
cooperating group of science educators upon the question, What 
preparation in science is necessary for prospective elementary school 
teachers? Although complete agreement has not been reached upon 
all details, in general, definite trends in planning teacher education 
curriculum have emerged. 


1 Suggested Course % Study in Science for Elementary Schools. California State Department of Edu 
cation Bulletin No. 13, Part I, July 1, 1932. 
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The recommendations center around three major needs: (1) basic 
education in the physical and biological sciences, (2) orientation to 
materials and methods in science teaching in the elementary school, 





‘ and (3) proper provision for science in an integrated curriculum course. 

e- 

Is Basic EDUCATION IN THE PHYSICAL AND BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

- The science faculty of one of the California state colleges has 

. offered the following formulation of the basic lower division work 

“i essential. } 

he 

T+ PHYSICAL SCIENCES (approximately 6 semester units) 

ot In the physical sciences there should be enough work to give the pros- 

st pective teacher a fair understanding of the physical world in which we live. 

I's This should include basic work in electricity, mechanics, the properties 
of matter including the ideas of molecules and atoms and some introduction 

ge to the modern ideas concerning them. There should be sufficient chemistry 

k to develop the concepts of chemical reaction, elements, and compounds. 

. This with necessary work on light and heat could probably be covered in a 

ry F course of three semester units of credit. It should be presented with the 

rst view of enabling one to understand one’s environment and to supply basic 

er information for appreciation of work in biology, astronomy, and other 

1a- sciences. 

ds, The other three units should include a study of three important ele- 
ments of the inanimate environment: the earth, the air, and the heavenly 

m bodies. The first would deal with the material of the earth's crust: rock 

00! types; and with the land forms created by the action of internal earth 

ich F forces, running water, soil movement, moving ice, seeping water, and wind. 

use The second deals with the elements of weather: temperature, pressure, wind, 

me rain, snow, clouds, and their combination into storms; and the changes of 

ate these elements that constitute weather. The third deals with a description 

ot and explanation of the heavenly bodies and their movements. All of these 


aspects of natural science are based fundamentally upon physics, and to a 
ers less extent upon chemistry. In this course the cultural relationships and 
implications would be dealt with as well as the physical. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES (approximately 6 semester units) 


. The prospective teacher should become acquainted with those broad 
10n ' A ae : : 
biological principles so necessary for an understanding of himself and of 





ned ' society. He should understand the elementary structure and physiology 

this of green plants which are the fundamental bases of all our food, clothing, 

hat & and much of our shelter. He should possess elementary knowledge of 

1001 F structure and function of selected types of lower animals in order that he 

pon may better understand the anatomy, physiology, and, therefore, the 

: psychology of the human type. 

tion 

+ Edu- 1 Formulation supplied by Dr. Vesta Holt, Head, Department of Biological Sciences, Chico State 


College, Chico, California. 
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ORIENTATION TO MATERIALS AND METHODS IN SCIENCE 


In the upper division, there should be experiences provided in 
making application of the basic work in the physical and biological 
sciences to the program of the elementary school. Methods of scien. 
tific observation, field trips, and experiments suitable to the maturity 
of elementary school pupils should be explored. Those areas of science 
likely to be most interesting to young children should be emphasized 
such as, birds, flowers, trees, animals and insects, rocks, land forms, 
constellations, magnetism, and electricity. The purpose of these 
experiences should be to make the teacher intelligently aware of the 
possibilities in the environment and to aid her in utilizing these 
environmental resources in accordance with the interests and needs 
of children. 


SCIENCE IN THE INTEGRATED CURRICULUM COURSE 


If teachers are to see the implications of science in the integrative 
areas of experience in terms of which the modern elementary school 
curriculum is being built, members of the science faculty should 
cooperate in the basic curriculum course for prospective teachers. 
Experts from different science fields should show the enrichment each 
field offers to the integrating center of interest. 

Those most interested in the extension of science education are 
making no plea for the introduction of science as ‘another subject” in 
the elementary school curriculum. Rather do they recognize science 
as a necessary and integral part of all social situations. Social studies 
devoid of science implications are incomplete. Understanding and 
appreciation of these important relationships, which are more 
important in fact than the discrete learnings in any single field, can 
only be achieved as the specialists in the different content fields work 
together. Young teachers cannot be expected to discover these 
relationships for themselves or become aware of their importance 
except as the experiences of the professional training program are 
directed toward this end. 

To build a proper and continuous program of education for the 
establishment of scientific concepts and attitudes demands the solution 
of many important problems in the field of methods, materials, and 
teacher education. The outcomes of early education in sciences art 
not to be measured by an increasing number of scientists and natural- 
ists in our population, but rather in terms of an increasing number oi 
competent individuals who can interpret the contribution science has 
to make to the health, safety, and welfare of human beings and who 
have acquired scientific methods in making a constructive attack on 
the problems of social living. 
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ADAPTING CURRICULUM TO THE NEEDS OF 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE GROUPS 


Giaprs L. PotTTEr, Assistant Chief, Division of Elementary Education 
and Rural Schools 


There are two essential factors in school education: 
1. The child living in a society. 
2. A teacher helping the child by means of the curriculum to understand 

that society and to take his best possible part in it. 

The curriculum is the great intermediary between the child and 
the world in which he lives. Nothing is more important than the 
work of the teacher in planning and carrying out the activities of 
children in order that they may take their best possible part in life. 
Her basic responsibility is to help children to live here and now fully 
and with deep satisfactions. The only compulsory or required cur- 
riculum is practice in living. The problem is as old as man; time and 
environment may change, human inventions come and go, but to 
learn to live one’s daily life well is still the basic purpose of the educa- 
tive process. 

Modern education rejects static objectives and sets up “‘con- 
tinuity of right human living as the all-comprehensive objective.” 2 
Right human living has been called by some the “‘good life.” The 
good life is an individual matter for each person, because of his native 
endowment, his experiences, and his present situation. Each life 
runs its individual course. Therefore, curriculum must be concerned 
with individuals. 

Learning to live one’s daily life well involves a knowledge of what 
the major activities of people are. In spite of “infinite variations in 
detail,"’ there are not so many major kinds of things that people do. 
Whether we consider the Mexican group living on the “wrong side of 
the tracks,’ or the Chinese group crowded into dark city blocks, or 
the Japanese group, or the American group, human behavior consists 
of variations upon but a few major lines of activity. The Lynds, in 
their Middletown, * list six, namely: 

Getting a living 

Making a home 

Training the young 

Using leisure in various forms of play, art, and so on 
Engaging in religious practices, and 

Engaging in community activities. 





1 Harold Rugg, American Life and the School Curriculum. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1936, p. 17. 

*Franklin Bobbitt, “Modern Curriculum,"* The Nation's Schools, XVI (October, 1935), 22. 

me S. Lynd, and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown. New York: Harcourt, brace and Company, 
Pp. 4. 
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Our problem in curriculum adaptation is then that of helping each 
child of whatever race he may be to carry on these common activities 
in the best possible way for him, to live his daily life better than would 
be possible for him without the opportunity of school education. 

This is not a simple problem. It throws tremendous respongj- 
bility on the teacher. She must know her child. He is the first 
important consideration. The teacher cannot help him to live well 
unless she knows about him as a person and the factors that make up 
his environment. 

The teacher, whether she be teaching an American group or 
so-called foreign group, must meet the challenge of the unending array 
of individual differences and individual needs which her class pre- 
sents. 

The teacher of foreign children must think of them not as Mexi- 
cans, Japanese, Chinese, or Italians, en masse, but as personalities. 

She must consider factors of health and physique. What a 
marked difference the state of health of a child makes in his responses, 
Little, thin, malnourished children, children with ill-fitting clothes, 
with shoes made for other feet, are unable to make normal responses 
to school situations. How frequently foreign children have been 
dubbed stupid because they have had inadequate rest or no breakfast 
before coming to school. 

If the teacher plans a rest period for a child; if she arranges for a 
mid-morning lunch; if she guides him in habits of cleanliness, she is 
adapting curriculum to his needs. He can take his best possible part 
in society by being a healthy, comfortable, clean individual. 

The teacher must consider factors of intelligence. What a dif- 
ference it makes in the response of a child to a piece of construction 
work if he has mechanical ability, or in his response to academic 
subject-matter if he has little abstract intelligence, or to his adjust- 
ment in the school if he lacks social intelligence. Whatever his ability, 
each child must find his place, live his life, and understand his society. 

There is frequently a common misconception that the differences 
between various racial groups are greater than the differences among 
the members of a given race. We say without due thought that one 
race is stupid and that another is intelligent. In reality, “individual 
differences among members of a given race are always much larger 
than the so-called race differences and that, therefore, any sweeping 
statement of the intellectual status of the so-called inferior races 
would be premature. Until qualitatively and quantitatively different 
types of data are assembled”! we have no right to judge races en 





1 Paul A. ieee and Harvey C. Lehman, “Racial Differences," Journal of Social Psychology. (August, 
1930), 394-418 
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masse, say authorities who have studied the problem. Franz Boas, 
a foremost American anthropologist, says in his Mind of Primitive 
Man “the organization of mind is practically identical among the 
races of men. ! 


Emory S. Bogardus, an expert in sociology says: 


The Mexican in the United States ranges from the broadly cultured per- 
son to a low-grade illiterate. It is the latter who unfortunately furnishes 
the stereotype that most Americans think of when the word Mexican is 
mentioned. But there are many types of Mexicans in the United States, 
each possessing distinctive backgrounds and interesting characteristics. Like 
any other racial group, violence is done them if they are lumped together. 
They need to be viewed according to any other group—in personal terms. 
In consequence they are found to run the gamut from low to high grade 
persons and are to be judged accordingly. ? 


The teacher must consider emotional factors. The child's ability 
to take his place in socigty is influenced by whether he is phlegmatic, 
self assured, irritable, or changeable. Does he rationalize, does he feel 
insecure, or inferior? These are factors with which the curriculum is 
concerned. The child's understanding of society will be influenced by 
his emotional traits. His adjustment to that society will be pro- 
foundly influenced by his emotional stability or instability. 

For example: Louisa is high strung; she is ready to quarrel with 
all other children. For weeks she has been a disturbing element. A 
stepfather has come into the home. Louisa has a hard adjustment to 
make at home and it has affected her school life. The curriculum must 
take care of Louisa and her problem. 

The teacher must consider factors of social participation. How 
able is this child to get along with his fellows, is he self-seeking, 
aggressive, or is he reticent, or non-social? Surely if the curriculum 
is to help a child adjust to society then these personal factors must be 
known in order that each child may have experiences that will bring 
about normal, happy, social participation. 

Children of foreign parentage frequently have personality diffi- 
culties beyond those with which the children of English speaking 
parents are concerned. Racial problems are personality problems. 
These children of whom we are thinking are members of minority 
groups. Their parents frequently lack not only economic but civic 
security. Homes of these children are in the poorest and most insani- 
tary sections of the community. There is a lack of recreational 
facilities. Many desirable outlets are denied them because of financial 
or social restrictions. 


1 Franz Boas, Mind of Primitive Man. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1916 


2?Emory S. Bogardus, The Mexican in the United States. Los Angeles: University of Southern Cali- 
fornia Press, 1934, p. 9. 
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The possibility of knowing forty-five or fifty children in crowded, 
inadequate quarters is almost nil. The teacher of foreign groups in 
addition to her other responsibilities is teaching a foreign language. 
We can never hope for adjustment of the curriculum to individual 
differences until classes are small enough for teachers to be able to 
study children. Every good teacher tries to do this thing but classes 
of foreign children are almost invariably larger than those of American 
speaking groups. Our curriculum problems will not be solved satis. 
factorily until smaller classes and decent quarters are provided. 

Every teacher must be concerned with the child as a personality 
but the teacher of foreign language groups even more so. Her chil- 
dren do not express themselves easily in words in the school, her 
children are frequently timid, used to parental domination and direc. 
tion, or full of belligerence and self-defense to cover the feelings of 
inferiority and being ‘different’ with which they are possessed. 

Undesirable home conditions are so frequently present—crowded 
quarters, lack of privacy, no place to play, poor household manage- 
ment, lack of regularity, overworked irritable parents or fearsome 
parents, and correspondingly few opportunities for children to practice 
desirable habits. Then, too, when the social standards of foreign born 
parents are at variance with American practices, the child is at a loss 
to understand what is expected of him. 

All of these things lead to personality difficulties that are the con- 
cern of the curriculum maker. 

The child lives 24 hours a day and every experience affects every 
other one. Everything matters in the life of the child, and of nothing 
which happens to him can a teacher truly say, “Well, that, at least, is 
none of my business." A teacher really should know a child far better 
than she possibly can know him in order to make his few short hours 
in school as rich and fruitful to him as it is possible for them to be. 

Curriculum adaptation has been frequently thought of as includ- 
ing more craft work, more homemaking, or additional music in the 
school program, or, on the other hand, eliminating difficult arithmetic 
or spelling or reading requirements. Curriculum adaptation to the 
needs of children should be thought of as all those things which the 
teacher does to aid the child in his living here and now. The things 
she does for health, for emotions, for social adjustment, are cur- 
riculum adaptations. 

A program for these children must be full of color, of joy, of 
creative expression. It must be vital. It must be close to their lives 
instead of feeling the pressure of this and that to be covered. Let's 
take time enough to do the things we know are beneficial for these 
children. 





a 
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In a preprimer class was a little boy named Tito. Tito had been 
in the preprimer group for three years. He was undersized, mal- 
nourished and had never learned to read. He bothered everyone and 
was a general nuisance. When Tito’s case was discussed, the pre- 
primer teacher assured the principal that she was adjusting the 
curriculum for Tito. She had gotten a new supply of preprimers 
for Tito to read. She had printed stories about Tito’s dog and Tito's 
home. But she was convinced that Tito was dull and would never 
learn to read. A new teacher came to the preprimer class. She, too, 
made curriculum adjustments for Tito. At ten o'clock each morning 
she gave Tito three cups of cocoa and some graham crackers. At noon 
he had a glass of milk and a piece of fruit to supplement the tortilla he 
brought from home. Every day Tito had a nap on a blanket in the 
cloakroom. Tito gained in weight. He no longer bothered the other 
children. Tito was helping to build a playhouse big enough to play in. 
He was reading the simple stories which he made about this experi- 
ence. The principal said to Tito one day on the school grounds, 
“Miss C. tells me fine things about you, Tito,” and Tito 
answered proudly, “Last year I know nothing; this year I know 
everything.” 

Tito was a new person. He was better adjusted to his society. 
He was living his daily life more fully because his physical needs had 
been met. 

The curriculum maker must be concerned with the factors in the 
total environment of a child. If by means of the curriculum the child 
is to understand his society better the teacher must know the society 
of which the child is a part. The society of the school is only one small 
part of his life. The community life and the social organization of 
various racial groups is not identical. The Mexican’s basic community 
organization of life is not the efficient Japanese type; neither is it the 
industrial-individualistic American form; nor is it the family clan- 
village Chinese form of community organization. The Mexican com- 
munity is ‘‘an unorganized loose arrangement, resting on daily needs, 
and taking little thought of the morrow.’"! He enjoys “the only 
certain possession that we have, namely the present, and in making 
and creating, not in owning.’? Domestically, his life centers in 
family and many children. He is the patriarchal head of his house- 
hold. These things and more the teacher should know about the 
home influence of Mexican children. There is a body of information 
about each race group which she must know. This involves going 
into the homes and into the neighborhood. The teacher, too, needs 





1Emory S. Bogardus, The Mexican in the United States. Los Angeles: University of Southern Cali- 
fornia Press, 1934, p. 23. 


2Mary Austin, “Mexicans and New Mexico,"’ Survey., LXVI (May 1, 1931), 141-144. 
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first hand experiences. To know Ramon we must know Papa and 
Mama and Front Street. 

The location of the homes of foreign groups is in the poorest and 
most insanitary sections of a community without adequate streets ff 
pavements, water supply, lights, sewage, drainage, and fire and police F 
protection. The purchasing of homes is restricted because of finances, 
color, fear of laws and procedures about which little is known. Politi. 
cal activity is lacking in most foreign sections. Recreational facilities 
are limited or entirely lacking. 

Most of our children of foreign born parentage have had few or no fF 
first hand experiences with those things which even approximate the 
American standard of living. The curriculum planning should include 
large centers of interest that will furnish experiences needed by these 
children in order that they may improve the social environment in f 
which they live as well as adjust themselves to it. 

No matter how idealistic or Utopian may be our dreams in con- f 
nection with an improved environment for these children, we must 
face reality and know that during one generation we can hope to take f 
them but one step on the long climb to social betterment. But we F 
must be sure that our curriculum insures this one step. . 

The large units of work with which these children should con. 
cern themselves are those which are related to their present experi- f 
ences, limited as they may have been, in which the fundamental 
adjustments of man to life are evident. A large unit on Community f 
Life, for example, offers opportunities not alone for primary children F 
but for other age levels in the school. There are innumerable ques- 
tions for discussion about community life which require some degree 
of maturity and experience. Children might discuss issues relating 
to the water supply, such as, where does the local community get its 
water, is water piped into the homes in the neighborhood, what would 
be necessary to have water more readily available, whose responsi F 
bility is this, how much would it cost, what precautions must theP 
families exercise under the present conditions. 

Another subject for discussion may be the milk supply. Th 
group might answer such questions as, where does milk delivered af 
your door come from, how do you know it is pure, who regulates the f 
cost, how is it delivered. These topics are full of possibilities fof 
community understanding. . 

The recreational facilities of the community might be full df 
interest. Such questions as, what kinds of recreation are available, 
where are more recreational facilities needed and why, who is respor- 
sible for establishing such centers, what can we do about promotinj 
additional facilities? Would yield interesting discussion. 
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The lighting of the community is a topic close to the knowledge 
of children. The community newspaper and its influence on com- 
munity life might be discussed. The wholesale and retail mer- 
chants and the chain stores offer an opportunity for a discussion of 
many phases of community life. These and other questions about 
community life involve more mature concepts than those usually con- 
sidered with children in developing a unit of work on community life. 

Food, shelter, clothing, recreation, water, power, lighting, trans- 
portation, the industries of the community, and others are units which 
cut across large areas of human knowledge and would be meaningful to 
these children, would offer opportunities for many first-hand experi- 
ences, and give individuals and groups a chance for creative and 
constructive work that would help in their understanding of life 
about them. 

Units centering about science are replete with possibilities for 
children who need to be introduced to wholesome recreational inter- 
ests, who have little or no money to spend for pleasure, who will do 
little reading, who enjoy and profit by first-hand experiences, and 
many of whom will always live closer to nature than their more pros- 
perous neighbors. To know first-hand the interesting stories of bees, 
termites, spiders, and caterpillars; to know the names of trees, of wild 
flowers, or to know a few of the constellations will make life richer and 
more interesting—always. 

The teacher of foreign children may say, ‘I haven't any of these 
things,’ but she has available the insects that gather about the street 
lamps at night; she has ants, moths, wasps, some birds, some seeds— 
no matter where she may teach. It is “what you do with what you 
have" that is the test of one’s resourcefulness. 

These suggestions as to suitable units of work are offered in 
opposition to the Vikings, the Eskimos, the Pioneers, the Egyptians, 
or even California or the Farm for these children. 

The necessity of first-hand experiences, things to handle and to 


see, can not be stressed too much. The teacher may reply, “My 


children have nothing to contribute. They can’t bring anything for 
an exhibit as they might in another section of town.’ But we are 
sometimes surprised at the things these children do bring out of their 


| own environment if we give them a chance. 


Vicarious experiences through visual aids of all kinds and vicari- 
ous experiences through reading will help to round out understanding 
of life. But the simplicity of the material which is provided for 
children to read should be a constant concern of the teacher. Easy, 
interesting, abundant material in connection with the development of 
the unit of work is as essential as it is in the regular reading period. 
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Thorndike tells us that if a child experiences more than two or 
three frustrations per page the material is too hard.! This is a simple 
criterion for teachers to use in judging material. The choosing of easy 
reading material should be done intelligently with the child and his 
interests in mind. A great big boy of thirteen reading about bunnies 
and babies and bears shows that the teacher has seen only the material 
not the boy and his relation to the material. Many girls and boys of 
other races are mature at twelve. They are interested in adventure, 


horses, romance, and heroes. Simply written books with adult con. f 


cepts must be the reading material which is purchased for these 
children. If no such books are available the teacher should begin now 
to build up a supply that will meet her needs. These books need not 
be expensive but they must be right. 

Reading experiences for many children of foreign parentage will 
always be extremely limited. Teachers of reading should question, 
not “how many words has this child learned today?” but “‘does he 
love reading more because of his school experience today?” 


If love of reading is to be the outcome of children’s experiences F 
with books then definitely we must take a stand relative to the age at F 
which reading is introduced to foreign language groups. A year of f 


language before any reading is attempted has been the procedure in 
most schools over a long period of time. But we are hearing on every 
hand that children from English speaking homes should be more 


mature before reading is attempted. Physical maturity, the focusing 


of the eyes, psychological readiness, and an adequate variety of 
experiences to bring to the printed page to insure comprehension are 


essential before reading is attempted. Interest in books, early menta f 
maturity, and a wealth of experiences are, in general, certainly mor F 


lacking in our foreign groups than in most groups of children of English 


parentage. A delayed reading program should be extended into the f 
third and possibly the fourth grade if we are to meet the needs ol F 
children with language handicaps. The evidence at the juvenik > 
courts and the state schools of correction points plainly to the fact f 


that the inability to read has led more children into maladjustment 


and subsequent difficulties than any other single factor. The respon f 
sibility for such a state of affairs rests squarely on the shoulders of the F 


school. Most of these foreign language groups need many other 


things much more than they need extensive reading ability and yep 
we have harrassed them by reading requirements they could not met f 
and have driven them into delinquency. Speech is vastly moth 
important than reading. If we can give these children something 0 


1 Edward Lee Thorndike, “Improving the Ability to Read,” Teachers College Record, XXXVI 


(November, 1934), 125. 
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talk about, a reason for talking about it, in a program with speech as 
the major objective, not reading, we will not only meet their needs but 
we will save many children from the devastating failures too many 
experience now. 

If we can gear our reading program to waiting until the child is 
mature enough to start reading and then provide easy, interesting 
material in abundance, our curriculum adaptations in reading will 
have been made. 

No discussion of curriculum adaptations would be complete 
without a word about the teacher as the person who is helping the 
child by means of the curriculum. The teacher is the school. The 
teacher makes or breaks the curriculum. The personality of the teacher 
says Emory Bogardus may “stimulate common clay into superior 
effort or deaden throbbing aspirations.” 

The welfare of the school does not depend upon the influences or 
reforms from without, but upon the power of the teacher. The teacher 
must herself have a sound philosophy of life. She must see these 
young Americans of whatever color or creed as personalities. She 
must have real appreciation for the culture patterns of the various 
groups represented by her pupils. She must be conscious of the rich 
heritage of assembled cultures in our public schools and must never be 
guilty of breaking down these culture patterns without making ade- 
quate return in opportunity for American culture. 

Every classroom of foreign children must have a great teacher. 
This is not too much to expect. Teaching is not anybody's and 
everybody's job any more. That day went by with the other old days. 
The teacher of foreign language groups today must be an expert in 
child culture, in teaching techniques, and in adapting curriculum to 
child needs. 

The child is the first and most important concern of the school. 
Angelo Patri in his characteristic way says, “If the teacher is teaching 
the course of study and not the children; if the teacher can not look 
at her class as a gardener looks at his garden and develop the children 


| as a gardener would his plants—the children will never realize their 


full growth. There is the tragedy of education; the wonderful possi- 


| bilities that are never realized; the awful waste of childhood because 
| the course of study crowds out the child. ! 


The curriculum exists only for the child. When we turn him out 


| of school, if he is thoughtful, sincere, accurate, energetic, generous, 
| and unafraid; full of the sense that he is a needed citizen in this 
| democracy, the school has done well. If not, no matter how much 


subject-matter he has mastered, the school has failed. 


_——__ 


1 Angelo Patri ,School and Home. New York: D, Appleton Company, 1925, p. 18. 
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To make the curriculum adaptations we have outlined here the 
teacher must be steeped in the philosophy of progressive education, 
Adaptations are inevitable if the school is child centered. Adapta. 
tions are inevitable if the interests, needs, and abilities of the child 
are put before the acquisition of subject-matter. 

Adaptations are inevitable if each child is helped to live his daily 
life well through active participation in worth while enterprises, 
Adaptations are inevitable if through an understanding of his own 
environment the child is brought to an understanding of society. 
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ENCOURAGING CREATIVE EXPRESSION 


MARGARET VERA SEBERGER, Monrovia Public Schools 





Any one who has something to express usually does express that 
| something insome way. And who does not have something to express! 
When a teacher is fully convinced that these statements are logical she 
' finds it less difficult to cultivate the courage to encourage children to 
' express themselves naturally, yet beautifully, whether in verse or in 
| prose. 

; But you may ask, “How can a child whose immediate environ- 
| ment is very poor, poor intellectually as well as materially, have 
| beautiful thoughts or feelings? How can he express beautifully 
; thoughts of privation, filth, and vulgarity?’ Such, indeed, was also 
> the immediate question of the writer working with a group of retarded 
» Mexican and Negro children. 

; First of all came the recognition that here was an opportunity 
' for the teacher to help children in several ways: 


1. To instil in them a desire to search for beauty in their everyday 
surroundings; 

2. To help them to gain a background so that they may recognize 
beauty when they find it; 

3. To help them to create beauty when they find it not. 


It seemed reasonable to anticipate that these objectives could be 
) realized, in a small measure at least, through a conscientious attempt 
| at creative writing. Much might be gained. Was there anything to 
E lose? 
q Enjoyment of the poetic expressions of others frequently comes 
before any attempt at creative expression is made; it, however, may 
/ come into being simultaneously with such an attempt or it may mani- 
ifest itself in the form of appreciation because of a conscientious 
endeavor to create. The average classroom presents examples of these 
stages. 
. There is a practical point regarding this observation. For those 
| children who already find enjoyment in beautiful verse, an appreciation 
‘lesson may stimulate the latent creative powers. For others, an oppor- 
tunity to create must be provided in order to awaken the appreciation. 
Perhaps the first instrument of motivation for the creation of 
poetic expression in the particular situation in which the writer found 
herself was the Safety Bulletin which came to the classroom bimonthly. 
115 
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“If other children can write poems on safety we can do it, too," said 
the children. “At least we can try,” they added. These comments 
indicated what this group of sixth grade boys and girls was thinking 
about. Then came the question, “May we send in poems to have 
them printed?" The answer was, “We can send in our best ones and 
let the editor decide whether they are satisfactory.” We did try: fo; 
several weeks we tried. Wesubmitted several poems. With eagerness, 
almost anxiety, was the next issue of the bulletin awaited. In dye 
time it arrived and when two poems from our own group were included 
there was great rejoicing in classroom, corridors, and playground. 

Following this experience, came a great influx of rhymes on 
safety. But alas! the motive was not genuine; sincerity was lacking 
Poetry was not forthcoming; weeds constituted the harvest. 

The only recourse for the teacher was to bury the mistake. She 
had chosen the short cut of artificial motivation and she had reaped 
the results. Now she would try the slow, arduous way of trying to 
instil in the child a desire to express himself naturally, yet beautifully, 
about the things in his everyday life. 

Perhaps it is needless to say that the first period of time that was 
set aside for this purpose of expressing ourselves naturally yet beauti- 
fully was nothing short of confusion. “What shall we write?” “| 
can't write any poetry. “Pshaw! let’s draw something.’ Indeed, 


after such exclamations, great courage and patience were required to fF 


keep on trying. The course of least resistance would have been a 
“fill in the spaces” lesson in the language textbook. 

This was “Error No. 2.’ It, too, would have to be forgotten. 
But that would not be so difficult because the evidence did not 
persist; there was no crop at all. Artificial fertilizer for the first 
planting! None at all for the second! 

That night the writer recalled vividly an assignment in freshman 
English composition at the University. She had failed to write it. 


The assignment was this: “Write a poem; hand it in tomorrow. f 


She knows now that poems are not made that way. 


WHENCE PoETRY? 
It may be like the hyacinth 
Bursting forth from fertile soil 
To grace the earthly domicile 
Of man who needs must toil. 


No longer is a certain section of the school day set aside for thf 
creation of this type of expression. It is suggested to the childrenf 
that they have small pieces of paper in readiness in their desks and inf 
their homes. Encouragement is given to jot down the whispering F 





SO  — oe 


ENCOURAGING CREATIVE EXPRESSION 


whenever the inspiration comes to them. This must be so. 


One knows not whence or how 
The inspiration may be lured 
But one thing is quite certain 
Only in silence can it be heard. 


One day in answer to a pupil's question, “What shall I write 
about?” this statement was given him. “We write our best poems 
about things we feel deeply about—things that we enjoy very much 
or perhaps things that make us feel sad."" Many children overheard 
this statement. “Then we can write a poem about just anything, 
can't we?’ These words constituted the first indication that the 
pupils recognized the field of poetry as a very large one. Limitless 
is the field, but to the child's eye nothing is limitless. 

One boy, reminiscing on this idea of writing a poem about any- 
thing, said to himself, “I have it." And this is what he wrote: 


Goop CARDS 
It's time for report cards 
I hope mine is good. 
If it isn’t I shall hear from pa 
When pa is mad I will get it 
So I hope my report card is good. 


At another time when this boy felt that the whole world had 
turned against him, he expressed himself in the following: 


My WIsH 
If | were as rich as a fairy 
I never would have a worry 
A fairy never, never works 
A fairy never has any trouble 
All he does is sing, dance, and play. 
If I were only a fairy! 


One morning in autumn a wind came up during school hours. 
Tumble weeds began coming across vacant lots, school lawn, and 
porches. “I’ve got an idea,” said one boy. And this is what, he 
wrote: 


The wind is blowing tumble weeds 
All over our school yard. 


A girl, who had been watching the fun from the window, rather 
suddenly resumed activity at her desk. This is the way she felt about 
It: 

THE WIND 
The wind is blowing very hard 
It's blowing the leaves from the yard 
It’s blowing them just every way 
‘Till they look like they're at play. 
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The child who manifests lack of interest in what is going on in thy 
classroom or on the playground has been called a daydreamer. |} 
possible that a child so engrossed in his own thoughts may simply 
be listening to the whisperings of the voice of inspiration! At leay 


one child, continually harassed by teachers for daydreaming, has told 
us some of his secrets. He now jots them down poetically and share) 


them with his fellows. The following is one of his longer poems: 


SANTA CLAUS 


It was a night in December 
When everybody was asleep 
And down came Santa Claus 
From a chimney very steep. 


He had a bag on his shoulder 
Which was very, very big 

He had skates, dolls, and candy 
And a little guinea pig. 


He looked over at the fireplace 

And what did he see 

There were one, two, three stockings 
And a little Christmas tree. 


He put down his bag 

And he took out some toys 
Some for good girls 

And some for good boys. 


Then he put his bag on his shoulder 
For it was nearly nine 

He had to get back to that North Pole 
But he'd come back some other time. 


One girl's expression, 


When the wind blows 
The trees whisper to each other 


was written about trees just outside the school building. The tree 
are there all the time. Is there beauty in the commonplace, in th 
fixed things about us? Where is the beauty, in the mind's eye ori 
the object? 


Another day this girl wrote: 


Oh! hear the trees 
Whispering in the breeze. 


There was some expectation on the part of the writer that th i 
daily readings, discussions, and activities in the social studies woul 
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furnish abundant suggestions for poetic expressions. Apparently a 
few only have been thus inspired. Here they are: 


MONKS IN THE ALPS 
There are many monks in the Alps 
They live in the monastery there 
They have some great big dogs 
Beautiful with white and brown hair. 


And when a traveler is lost 
These dogs will follow his track 
And when they find him 

They always bring him back. 


My Motto 


To know what is true 

To do what is just 

To make what is beautiful 

This I believe to be good citizenship. 


ZEUS 


Zeus was a man of his word 
A good and gentle man. 


SOCRATES 


Socrates was an artist 
Socrates was a thinker 

With a brilliant mind 

And a heart that was solemn 
He lived a simple life. 


The children readily admit that some of their expressions are 
imaginative. They simply say, “I just made it up.” Shall we take 
exception? No, never. For has it not been said, “Words are rather 


| the drowsy part of poetry, imagination, the life of it."" And is it not 
| through the imagination that some of the beauty missing in life is 


supplied! 


There was a little bluebird 

He must have said one day, 
“T've made up my mind 

To stay and live in this vine.” 


THAT OL_p OAK TREE 


There was an old, old oak tree 

It had been in our yard for years 

Once long, long ago a deer was playing there 
And then it went away— 

And never came again. 
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Practically every day yields some bit of poetic expression, 
Seasonal in nature is much of it as for instance the several poems 


following: 
WINTER 
Old man Frost is here to stay 
He starts another winter day 
He jumps up into all the trees 
And when he goes he takes their leaves. 


CHRISTMAS 
Christmas is on its way 
It is a joyful day 
Move old November 
Let Christmas come 
Because we want to help someone. 


January seems to carry 
All the weather's worry. 


RaIN 
Rain! rain! come again 
We like you, rain 
You help us so much 
Do come again. 


CHRISTMAS 
Christmas is a merry time 
For little girls and boys 
They always get some useful things 
And lots of pretty toys. 


One Rarny Day 


One winter day 

I had to stay 

Right in the house 
All the day 

Just because the rain 
Fell in the way. 


One day, as had been done on several occasions previously, the 
Stage was set for a lesson in appreciation. The room had been put in 
perfect order; now there was relaxation and there was silence and 
one would judge that the children were in a receptive frame of mind 
But on this day, instead of reading from the “grand old masters, 
the teacher read the best poems that the children had written during 
the semester. What happened? Regardless of how high one’s expects 


tions might have been, it would have been difficult to feel disappoint 


ment at the response that was given by those children. 


Children 
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who often seemed very indifferent were at this time elated—pleased 
with their own creations or with those of members of their group. 

After the children had made a conscientious effort to create beau- 
tiful language expressions they were in a position to appreciate and 
express appreciation of the language accomplishments of their fellows. 
When they enjoyed listening to selections they would say, ‘That's 
good.” ‘To them that was the highest tribute that could be paid. 
Spontaneous comments on why they enjoyed a particular selection 
revealed an appeal of certain lines, frequently the rhyme but more 
often the rhythm irrespective of the rhyme, always the story when they 
discovered one; seldom was reference made to certain words. 

Following this experience there were many creations and undoubt- 
edly they were of a higher standard. That the children themselves 
recognized the superiority was shown in their comments following a 
similar appreciation lesson several weeks later. “The other poems 
were good at that time but not so good now.” Their request for 
rereading of the earlier ones was granted. They were convinced. 
Here are some that the children labeled as “better:” 


FAIRIES IN THE FOREST 
When you are in the forest so dark, so cool— 
With the moss upon the trees— 
You often wonder why the fairies hide, and where. 


Oh! fairies are such tiny things so small, so jolly 
They often jump and dance together 
And always hum a song. 


The fairies eat such tiny things 
As honey from the daffodils 
And drink the dew from the grass on the hill. 


A TRAIN’S SONG 


When I was small, one summer day, 

I heard a train sing this way— 

Chug, chug, ooh! Chug, chug, ooh! 

I said to myself, “What is that thing 
That makes me think of songs you sing?” 
Chug, chug, ooh! Chug, chug, ooh! 


SAFETY PLEASE! 


The streets are crowded day and night 
Our minds are crowded full with fright 
For there is always one who drives 

As if he does not care for others’ lives. 
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THE TEAR 
What is that thing 
That's in your eye? 
It looks like a tear— 
Are you going to cry? 


EcHo 


As I was going through the woods one day 
I happened to look up into a tree— 
A beautiful bird was sitting there. 


As I stood there he began to sing 
He sang so sweetly—I sat on the grass to listen 1 
When he stopped I could hear the song in my heart. oy 


And in the heart of the writer linger the echoes of these frag. 
ments—thoughts which boys and girls expressed naturally, yep | 
beautifully. 


At least one medium of expression 
Be it dance or play or song 

Has been gracefully fitted into ( 
The lives of frail and strong. 


For God, in all His justice 
Has just one flawless plan 

If poetry is really needed 
Then it, too, is given to man. 
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THE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF SPEECH 
DEVELOPMENT 


| MaBEL FARRINGTON GIFFORD, Chief, Bureau of Correction of Speech 


Defects, State Department of Education 


Educators are awakening more and more to the importance of 


- good speech. In addressing a group of school administrators some 


time ago, Dr. William O'Shea of New York City said that the develop- 


» ment of correct speaking has become one of the outstanding objectives 
> of the public school. He said further that success in every walk of 


ag 


' life, in a large measure, depends upon the ability to speak with purity, 


propriety, and clarity; that because of some unlovely defects in 


| speech, some racial peculiarity of utterance, some vulgarism of 


' which they may not even be aware, otherwise worthy members of 
' society, fine characters and efficient workers, frequently find the 
| doors of opportunity and advancement closed. 


Our schools, as integrating social forces, must bend their efforts 


' to eradicating the hampering limitations imposed upon the individual 
| by poor speech. Speech habits are an important part of the per- 
| sonality, and adequate training in speech will help an individual to 
» make a much better personal and social adjustment. 


SPEECH HANDICAPS OF ORGANIC ORIGIN 


Any injury to the speech organs, the tongue, hard palate, soft 


' palate, lips, teeth, or nasal passages usually causes defective pro- 
: duction of the speech sounds produced by those organs. For instance, 
| if there is a palatal cleft, the individual's speech is affected by a 
| pronounced nasality, or if the tongue is injured, such sounds as 
' s,l,r, and many others are produced defectively. Before any remedial 
» work can be successfully done, the proper surgical or orthodontia 


| treatment should be given, after which speech correction should be 


attempted only by a trained speech correctionist. 
Speech handicaps resulting from inadequacy of the speech 


» mechanism are outnumbered by those of psychological and functional 
» origin. 


SPEECH HANDICAPS OF FUNCTIONAL ORIGIN 


The large majority of speech defects among children in the 
public schools are due to the fact that they have never learned correct 
habits of articulation. 
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Many persons slur word-endings in pronouncing such words x 


months, which is often pronounced as if it were spelled m-u-n-c-e:y 
the word breathes as if it were spelled b-r-e-e-z-e; or the word fourth F 
pronounced as f-o-r-c-e; or the word masts, pronounced as m-a-; fy 


and the word acts, as a-x. 


Misuse and stiffness of the tongue and jaw often cause lack gf 
precision and distinctness in uttering words. In order that corre: } 
articulation may be acquired every consonant and vowel must kp 
correctly formed. The articulation defects are for the most parf 
indicated by the incorrect production of some of the consonant ani). 
vowel sounds. Usually incorrect production is caused by the incorrex 
position of some of the speech organs, though it is occasionally caused F 


by malformation of teeth or jaw. 


The common articulatory defects found among children in ou} 


public schools are: 


1. Lisping on the consonant sounds s, z, sh, zh, ch, j, observed af 
protrusion of the tongue, causing substitution of the th sound F 


Example: thing for sing. 


. Other substitutions: lateral (unvoiced) / for s, w for r, f for th, 


w for l. 
3. Omissions of consonants. 
4. Infantile speech as tan for can, won for run, free for three. 
5. Invented language, completely or partially unintelligible. 


The advantages of graceful, clean-cut articulation seldom enter 
into the calculation of the average person, and yet the muscles of thf 
tongue, lips, and jaw can be brought just as effectively under contr 


of the will as can the muscles of the hand. 
The three essentials for clear articulation are: 
1. Control of the tongue. 
2. Flexibility of the lips and jaw. 
3. Voluntary contraction of the soft palate. 


Se ee ee ee ee 


Tongue gymnastics have been found to increase tongue flexi} 


bility. Such an exercise as lifting the tip of the tongue up and down, i 


using the syllable la with variations in the accent may be helpful. 
Trilling is also a means of loosening the tongue. Another exercist 


is raising and lowering the back of the tongue, as in ing-ah, repeated . 


in a manner similar to that used for la above. 


In order to bring about a flexibility of lips and jaw, a few gym) 
nastics of these muscles should be practiced until this free movement f 


and control has been learned. The jaw action especially should b& 
free in order to provide the necessary space within the mouth for the 
many tongue movements involved in the production of words. A com 
bination of three sounds stretches the jaw and produces the sensation 
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of flexibility, as the use of ah-m-ah-oo, or oo-ee-ah-aw, repeated about 
twelve times. This should be followed by the distinct formation of 
words in verses or sentences, illustrated by the following verse from 
' Stevenson: 


The world is so full of a number of things 
I'm sure we should all be as happy as kings. 


One of the causes of nasality is a sluggish action of the soft 
| palate. This may be due to carelessness, to imitation, or to adenoids. 
F After the removal of the latter obstructions, however, much can be 
+ done with the palate through training. For the formation of all 
» vowels and consonants, with the exception of m, n and ng, the soft 
+ palate should be raised so that it touches the back of the throat or 
| pharynx. A person is conscious of this position of the palate in the 
| beginning of a yawn, or when the throat relaxes just before swallowing 
water. 

After a little practice the soft palate can be raised and lowered 
at will. Exercises open the throat and prepare the resonance chambers 
for the vibration of tone. This elevated position of the soft palate 
should be followed by placing the lips in position to say 00. A smooth, 
clear tone may be produced in the following manner: Start the feeling 
of a yawn, pucker the lips for saying 00. Make soft tones on several 

pitches. Follow with tunes using this palate and lip position. 
There is general recognition that a pleasing voice plays an 
important part in creating an attractive personality. A few practical 
suggestions might be made to improve the manner of speaking. Learn 
» to speak quietly and smoothly. Make the tone musical. Pause 
) slightly between phrases. Do not speak too rapidly nor too slowly. 
| Practice clear speech, modulation, and fluency by reading aloud 
speeches of celebrated statesmen; reading them with the inflection, 
| pauses, and emphasis that the distinguished speakers probably would 
) have used. In addition to such reading aloud with expression, 
stories and items of interest may be repeated in order to improve 
the mechanics of speech, and also to cultivate a better choice of 
vocabulary and clearer expression of thought. The culture of the 
voice necessary for reading well gives a delightful charm to the same 
voice in conversation. In our modern days of speed and slang the 

art of pleasing and interesting conversation has been neglected. 


SPEECH HANDICAPS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL ORIGIN 


Perhaps the most common defect attributed to psychological 
disturbance is stammering or stuttering. This, of all speech defects, 
is the most difficult to correct. Other speech handicaps of psychological 


4 
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origin are neurotic lisping, infantile speech, and hysterical loss of 
speech. 

The principal cause of stammering is generally conceded to fy 
emotional maladjustment and the spasmodic action of the speech 
organs is only the external symptom of deep-seated mental ang 
emotional conflicts. In order to reach the basic causes of speech 


handicaps of psychological origin a number of approaches are made in f 


each case. 

1. The physical equipment and well-being of the individual js 
the first consideration in the treatment of nervous speech disorders, 
Physical weakness frequently gives a feeling of inability to cope with 
life situations. An undernourished body or any organic inferiority 
may produce a lack of confidence, and an upset mental condition 
may make for an unhealthy body. Methods for developing fine 
physical equipment, as well as good eating and play habits, havea 
part in the correction of nervous speech disorders. 

If the report from the doctor or the board of health shows some 


physical defect in the child suffering with a speech handicap that can F 
be corrected, the matter should be referred to the proper authorities f 


without delay. 

2. The mental hygiene of the patient is a vital consideration 
A case study may be made by a trained speech correctionist in order 
to obtain an understanding of the various contributing causes which 
have led to the speech difficulty. By studying the developmental and 
environmental conditions which have been influential in molding 


the child’s behavior, the causes of his speech disorders may kf 
detected. Definite attempts are made as a part of the treatment tof 


a. Adjust the attitude of the child toward his world. 

b. Adjust the attitude of the parents, family, teacher, 
principal, and classmates toward the child. 

c. Establish a program of activity which will adequately 
meet the needs of the individual. 


3. It is essential that the individual establish a wholesom > 


positive attitude toward his own speech. Stammering sometimé 
appears during the acquiring of articulatory coordination, when th 
child is fumbling not only for speech and language, but also is laboring 


under the stress of many inrushing ideas. If no serious emotionl> 


disturbance comes at this time, the child sooner or later establishes 
the proper coordinations and his stammering disappears. Occasion 
stammering or hesitation of this type is noticed in adults andi 
frequently due to a lack of organization and clearness in thinking 
and to temporary emotional disturbances. 
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Stammering symptoms may also appear after speech and lan- 
guage have been completely acquired. Case histories show that an 
emotional maladjustment, due to environmental disturbance, is 
causing some emotional conflict. Since speech is one avenue through 
which man is able to express his emotions, it is not unusual that 
emotional conflicts are manifested in speech. Stammering caused by 
emotional conflicts is found most frequently in our public schools. 

Frequently, at the onset of stammering, the child's attention is 
repeatedly called to his speech difficulties by the alarmed parents. 
In a few cases the child may be punished and almost invariably is 
told to repeat the words over which ‘he has stumbled. This treatment 
makes its impression. Around particular speech failures cluster 
many emotional memories, such as dread of failure, fear of ridicule, 
dislike of being different, and other disturbing emotions. The emo- 
tional conflict which results causes a block. When the necessity for 
speech comes, it is the block which occupies the whole attention. 
Will power alone can not control the situation, because of the very 


' nature of the fixed idea which is a conviction of inability. The “will 


to speak” is overpowered by the conviction of inability, and this 
conviction controls the motor centers. According to authorities in 


| psychotherapy, this is termed reversed effort and is responsible for the 


futile struggles of the stammerer. 
The stammerer is a victim of wrong auto-suggestion. Through 


carried out through his speech mechanism. The efforts of those who 


» would help the stammerer must be to make his thinking constructive, 
t top 


to change the “I can't” to “I can.” 
4. Psychological reeducation has revealed that it is possible to 


' create new idea patterns, to displace undesirable behavior patterns, 
, and to replace the speech blockade with a “‘fluency image’’ with its 
» accompanying emotional poise and control. New patterns tend to 
» restore the confidence of a stammerer and brings about the necessary 
» social adjustment. 

ome, 


The classroom teacher may be equipped to handle general speeds 
development and may aid those children who have slight functional 
difficulties, such as a tendency to disordered speech (hesitation and 
cluttering) or nonorganic defects (sound substitution, infantile 
speech, and oral inactivity). But, unless a classroom teacher has had 
special training in remedial procedures, she can not be expected to 
care for the more severe speech difficulties. Moreover there is a 
likelihood that the difficulties may be increased should the child be 
made self-conscious through the classroom teacher's lack of under- 
standing or knowledge of proper techniques. 
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The majority of nervous speech disorders are curable if attacke 
in a scientific way by trained speech correctionists. 


SERVICE OF BUREAU OF CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTs 


The Bureau of Correction of Speech Defects and Disorders of 
the State Department of Education desires to render practical service 
in helping children to attain their maximum speech proficiency. The 
development of a well rounded and well adjusted personality jg 
dependent upon the removal of serious handicaps such as speech 
disorders which may prevent the individual from attaining th 
poise and confidence necessary to take his place in the world as he 
finds it. 

Books and materials will be suggested to teachers, principals 
and supervisors upon application to the office of the Bureau, 317 State 
Building, San Francisco. A brief list follows. 


Barrows, SARAH T., and Corpts, ANNA D. The Teachers Book of Phonetics. Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 1926. 


BLANTON, SMILEY, and BLANTON, MARGARET GRAY. For Stutterers. New York: D 
Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1936. 


GIFFORD, MABEL FARRINGTON. Free Speech, the Stammerer’s Right. San Fran 
cisco: Thompson Printing and Publishing Service, 1937. 


Murray, Erwoop. The Speech Personality. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 197. 


RAuBICHECK, LetiT1a. How to Teach Good Speech in the Elementary Schools. New 
York: Noble and Noble, 1937. 


RICHMOND, WINIFRED. The Adolescent Girl. New York: ‘The Macmillan Com 
pany, 1925. 


RICHMOND, WINIFRED. The Adolescent Boy. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Im, 
1933. 


Wickes, Frances G. The Inner World of Childhood. New York: D. Appleton an 
Company, 1937. 
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